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Commercial  hog  slaughter  in  the 
first  8  months  of  1965  was  down 
8  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and 
prices  were  up  sharply,  particularly 
after  March.  Summer  hog  prices 
reached  the  highest  levels  in  more 
than  10  years. 

Hog  prices  this  fall  will  decline 
as  slaughter  increases  seasonally 
but  will  average  considerably  above 
a  year  earlier.  Prices  will  continue 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  well 
into  1966  because  of  reduced  pig 
production  in  the  second  half  of 
this  year. 

In  the  past,  producers  have  re- 
sponded to  favorable  hog  prices. 
Such  an  expansion  is  apparently 
now  developing.  If  the  spring  pig 
crop  is  up  only  moderately,  as  now 
expected,  prices  likely  will  decline 
by  late  1966  ,but  remain  favorable 
to  producers.  However,  if  pig  pro- 
duction increases  sharply  next  year, 
prices  and  incomes  may  be  de- 
pressed by  late  1966  and  in  1967. 
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Hog  producers  have  taken  steps  to  end  the  dovmswlng  in  hog  production 
that  began  in  late  19^3 •    Producers  reported  intentions  September  1  to  have  the 
same  nuiaber  of  sows  farrow  during  December  1965-February  I966  as  in  these  months 
a  year  earlier.    This  is  a  marked  change  from  the  below  year-earlier  levels  of 
hog  production  so  far  this  year.    In  J-ijine -August,  10  percent  fewer  sows  farrowed 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  producers '  intentions  pointed  to  5  percent  fewer 
farrowings  during  September-November.    Thus,  while  producers  began  the  fall 
farrowing  season  at  a  level  10  percent  below  I96U,  they  intend  to  begin  the 
spring  farrowing  season  at  about  the  saiae  level  as  a  year  ago. 

Sharply  reduced,  hog  slaughter,  dowi  8  percent  so  far  this  year,  raised 
hog  prices  this  s^Jimner  to  the  highest  level  in  more  than  10  years .    Barrows  and 
gilts  at  8  markets  averaged  $2t.6T  per  100  pomds  during  August,  $7 above  the 
196^^-  summer  peak.    Hog  prices  have  declined  somewhat  in  recent  weeks  in  response 
to  seasonal  increases  in  slaughter  supplies .    Continued  seasonal  declines  are 
likely  this  fall  but  prices  probably  will  average  considerably  above  the  $15.12 
in  October-December  196^!-. 

The  reduction  in  pig  production  in  the  second  half  of  I965  will  lead  to 
hog  slaughter  below  year-earlier  levels  well  into  I966.    Thus,  hog  prices  are 
expected  to  continue  generally  favorable  to  producers .    Hog  prices  duxing  the 
second  half  of  I966  vrill  depend  la,rgely  on  how  quickly  the  cuxrent  expansion  in 
hog  production  progresses  and  how  big  it  is.    A  modest  increase,  the  more  likely 
prospect  for  next  year,  likely  would  bring  only  a  slight  decline  in  hog  prices 
late  next  year.    However,  based  on  past  pa.tterns  in  hog  production  cycles,  there 
is  a  real  danger  of  over -expa.ns ion  and  resulting  low  prices.     If  producers 
increase  the  size  of  their  breeding  herds  by  10  percent  or  more,  hog  prices 
likely  will  be  down  sharply  by  late  I966  sjid  19^7. 
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Fed  cattle  marketings  this  fall  are  expected  to  average  slightly  above 
196^+  levels.    Beef  production,  especially  of  fed  beef,  is  also  likely  to  be  up 
somewhat  this  fall  over  last.    This  would  be  in  contrast  to  earlier  in  the  year 
when  beef  production  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  even  though  the 
niomber  slaughtered  was  up.    Although  marketings  of  nonfed  cattle  will  be 
seasonally  large  in  the  fall,  they  likely  will  average  about  the  same  as  year- 
earlier  levels . 

Fed  cattle  prices  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year  may  decline  slightly 
from  September  levels  but  are  expected  to  average  somewhat  above  $2i+.5T  (Choice 
steers  at  Chicago)  in  October-December  196^.    However,  if  marketings  out  of 
feedlots  are  bunched  dxrring  some  periods  this  fall,  prices  could  decline  below 
year-earlier  levels.    Because  of  larger  prospective  supplies,  prices  at  West 
Coast  markets  may  be  under  more  downward  pressure  than  on  markets  in  the  Midwest. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  in  recent  weeks  have  shown  renewed  strength  after 
declining  slightly  in  the  third  quarter.    With  a  continued  favorable  market 
outlook  for  fed  cattle  and  prospects  for  good  fall  grazing,  feeder  cattle  prices 
likely  will  continue  strong  and  may  decline  only  moderately  later  in  the  fall 
as  the  seasonal  movement  increases  from  ranges . 

Cow  slaughter  rose  sharply  in  the  summer  of  19^^  and  continued  at  high 
levels  through  September  this  year.    Currently,  Utility  cows  are  averaging  about 
$15^  up  slightly  from  19^^^  even  though  the  volume  marketed  is  up  substantially. 
The  strength  in  cow  prices  reflects  the  cutback  in  imports,  a  substantial 
reduction  in  nonfed  steer  and.  heifer  slaughter  and  continued  strong  consimer 
demand . 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  during  the  suamer  averaged  approximately  8  per- 
cent below  year-earlier  levels  and  is  expected  to  stay  below  through  the  fall 
and  winter.    Lamb  prices  the  first  h  weeks  of  September  averaged  $23-70  per 
100  pounds  (Choice  lambs,  Denver),  $1  above  a  year  earlier.    The  seasonal  decline 
in  lamb  prices  this  fall  is  expected  to  be  moderate;  prices  likely  will  average 
above  October-December  196^  levels  when  Choice  lambs  averaged  $20.85  at  Denver. 
Feeder  lamb  prices  are  expected  to  continue  relatively  strong  because  of  smaller 
supplies  and  some  holding  back  of  ewe  lambs  for  breeding  flocks . 

HOGS 

Hog  producers  apparently  are  entering  the  expansion  phase  of  production 
in  response  to  favorable  prices .    Sharply  reduced  slaughter  rates  plus  smaller 
total  meat  supplies  this  year  during  a  period  of  strong  consuxier  demand  led  to 
the  highest  hog  prices  since  195^*    Even  with  somewhat  higher  prices  for  corn 
this  year,  the  hog-corn  ratio  has  ranged  between  I8  and  20  since  last  June 
compared  with  an  average  of  lU.l  in  I963  and  I3.T  in  196^-.    Favorable  price 
prospects  have  encouraged  producers  to  tiorn  aro-ond  the  downswing  in  production 
that  started  in  19'53' 

Producers  have  started  to  hold  back  sows  to  expand  their  breeding  stock. 
The  num.ber  of  sows  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  July  was  doim  30 
percent  from  the  same  month  of  l^oh ,  while  barrow  and  gilt  slaughter  was  off 
only  6  percent.    Reduced  sow  slaughter  continued  in  August.    The  nuiaber  of 
hogs  held  for  breedlnp;  purposes  on  September  1  in  the  Corn  Belt  was  down  only 
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k  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  while  hogs  held  primarily  for  slaughter  were 
dow.  13  percent.    This  vras  a  sharp  change  from  June  1,  vhen  numbers  for  breeding 
and  for  slaughter  were  do'.vr.  12  percent  and  11  percent.    Moreover,  producers  in 
the  10  Corn  Belt  States,  on  September  1,  reported  that  they  planned  to  have  the 
sBjne  number  of  sows  farrow  during  December  19^ ^ -February  I966  as  in  the  year- 
earlier  period.    This  is  in  contrast  to  the  sharp  reductions  in  the  second  half 
of  196^  and  through  most  of  this  year. 

Hog  Slaughter  Down^ 
Prices  Up 

Hog  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  has  been  d.o\-m  8  percent  so  far 
this  year .  This  reflects  the  sharp  cutback  in  the  rjjmber  of  pigs  born  dujrlng 
the  second  half  of  196h  and  dvjrihg  the  first  half  of  this  year  due  largely  to 
depressed  prices  and  incomes  to  hog  producers  in  19-3  s.nd  196k. 

Substantially  lower  sl^.ughter  in  19^5  bas  brought  about  a  sharp  increase 
in  hog  prices.    Barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets  averaged  $l6.68  during  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year,  about  $2.05  s-bove  the  sajie  months  of  I96U.    Prices  rose 
sharply  in  the  second  qus,rter  and  by  mid-year  barrows  and  gilts  were  averaging 
more  than  $7  above  196^!-  prices  .    Hog  prices  averaged  higher  this  suinmer  than  in 
any  year  since  the  early  1950  *s.     In  July  prices  averaged  $2^.27;  a  f-'jrther 
rise  occ-jrred  in  Augijist  to  $2^.67.    However,  prices  declined  somewhat  in 
September . 

Sow  prices  have  also  improved  greatly  this  year.    Renewed  demand  for 
use  in  breeding  herds  has  added  further  price  strength  to  sows.    In  August,  sows 
at  8  markets  averaged  $22.32  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  more  than  $8  above  the 
peak  price  in  196^1  and  the  highest  in  more  than  10  years . 

In  addition  to  smaller  hog  production,  reduced  cold  storage  holdings  of 
pork  and  smaller  supplies  of  competing  meats  contributed  to  higher  hog  prices. 
On  September  1,  pork  supplies  in  cold  storage  totaled  I30  million  pounds,  do"vm 
^3  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  3I  percent  below  the  1959-^3  average .  More- 
over, the  total  supply  of  red  meat  has  been  reduced. 

Current  Slaughter  Supplies  Do^m 

The  number  of  hogs  on  Com  Belt  farms  on  September  1  was  do\m  12  percent 
from  the  same  date  in  196^.    This  reflects  the  10  percent  cutback  in  the 
December  196ij--May  19^5  pig  crop.    However,  hogs  on  farms  for  other  than  breeding 
purposes  weighing  more  than  220  pounds  were  down  only  3  percent  on  September  1, 
and  those  weighing  between  I80  and  219  pounds  were  down  7  percent .    Pigs  weighing 
less  than  120  pounds  vrere  d.o\m  ih  percent . 

Current  hog  slaughter  reflects  the  niomber  of  hogs  in  the  heavier  weight 
groups  on  farms  bvit  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  hogs  in  the  middle  weight  ranges 
will  be  coming  to  slaughter.    Although  hog  slaughter  will  rise  seasonally, 
slaughter  rates  which  have  been  off  8  percent  so  far  in  1965^  likely  will  be  off 
even  more  from  year-earlier  levels  by  late  this  year.    The  expansion  in  hog 
production  now  undem-ray  will  tend  to  reduce  the  n^Jimber  of  hogs  available  for 
immediate  slaughter.    Accordingly,  sow  slaughter  likely  will  continue  well  below 
year-earlier  rates  and  more  gilts  will  be  held  back  to  add  to  breeding  herds . 
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Table    1. --Price  of  barrows  and  gilts  and  commercial  production 
of  pork  and  all  red  meat,  by  months,  19^3  "to  date 


Month 

Price  of  barrows 
and  gilts  per 
100  pounds  Chicago 

Commercial  production 

Pork 

A  "1  n 

All 

red  'aeat 

1903  . 

1905 

"1  0 

1903 

1905 

1903 

1905 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Jan. 

15.76 

Ik.Ql 

16.33 

1,063 

1,162 

1,016 

2,560 

2,822 

2,690 

Feb. 

15.25 

1^.75 

17.21 

922 

973 

871 

2,2lS 

2,393 

2,352 

Mar. 

I'+.IO 

1'4  .  56 

17.22 

1,056 

1,052 

1,075 

2,^63 

2,59^ 

2,778 

Apr. 

13.90 

1^.33 

17.96 

1.037 

1.073 

972 

2,^68 

2,716 

2,523 

May 

15.20 

15.06 

20.71 

986 

921 

803 

2,5lU 

2,553 

2,350 

Jijjie 

17.32 

16.  IT 

23.65 

82U 

868 

8oii 

2,2^-9 

2,58^^ 

2,^55 

July 

18.70 

17.39 

2k- .  5U 

850 

853 

75^ 

2,355 

2,537 

2,ii00 

Aug. 

17.65 

17.37 

2^.93 

856 

81^ 

807 

2,393 

2,U28 

2,512 

Sept . 

16.05 

17.063/23.23 

95^ 

939 

2,^37 

2,625 

Oct. 

15.65 

15.69 

1,110 

1,11+0 

2,783 

2,92^^ 

Nov. 

IU.85 

1^.70 

1,075 

1,106 

2,503 

2,697 

Dec . 

15.86 

1,130 

1,118 

2,573 

2,8l4 

Year 

15.53 

15.5^ 

11,863 

12,019 

29,516 

31,687 

1/  September  is  a  i+-week  average . 
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Barrovs  and  gilts  at  8  siarkets  averaged  $22.88  diiring  the  first  3  weeks 
of  September.    This  ^.■is.s  $6  above  the  same  weeks  in  196^^-.    With  reduced  slaughter 
supplies  and  smaller  supplies  of  pork  in  cold  storage^  hog  prices  are  expected 
to  continue  well  above  year-earlier  levels  through  this  year  and  well  into  I966. 
Stability  in  beef  cattle  prices  will  lend  support  to  hog  prices,  but  prospects 
for  an  increase  in  broiler  production  this  fall  of  possibly  more  than  10  percent 
will  tend  to  temper  price  strength  for  hogs . 

Hog-Corn  Price 
Ratio  Up 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio--the  nuLtiber  of  bushels  of  corn  equal  in  value 
to  100  pounds  of  live  hog- -averaged  I8.3  d-'oring  May-Aug^ast.    In  recent  years  the 
ratio  required  to  induce  hog  producers  to  expand  output  has  risen.    In  1935-5^, 
a  ratio  of  more  than  I3  to  1  during  fall  months  led  to  ar.  expansion  the  follois'ln 
spring.    Lower  ratios  brought  about  a  contraction.    However,  since  the  mid-1950' 
fall  ratios  of  16  to  1  and  above  have  not  always  brought  about  am  expe.nsion. 
For  example,  a  U.  S.  hog-corn  price  ratio  of  l6.7  dujring  September-December  I961 
brought  about  a  slight  decrea.se  in  the  number  of  sows  farrowing  d^jring  the 
following  December-May. 

Many  production  costs  other  than  corn  have  risen  in  recent  years . 
Consequently,  the  relationship  between  hog  and  corn  prices  is  not  the  only 
economic  indicator  for  predicting  production  trends.    However,  ratios  above  I7 
to  1,  such  as  occurred  in  1958  and  I960,  brought  about  marked  increases  in 
production.    The  ratio  during  September-December  this  year  likely  will  average 
18  to  1  or  higher,  pointing  toward  a  bright  profit  picture  for  producers  in 
coming  months  but  also  to  a  marked  production  expansion  later. 

J '^e -November  Pig  Crop 
Down  8  Percent 

The  n^xnber  of  sows  farrowing  and  expected  to  farrow  in  zhe  Corn  Belt 
during  June-November  this  year  is  down  about  8  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
Sows  farrowing  during  June-August  were  off  more  than  10  percent,  while  those 
farrowing  during  September-November  are  expected  to  be  down  almost  ^percent. 
This  is  the  smallest  mjmber  of  sows  farrowing  during  either  of  these  periods 
since  the  mid-1950 's.    Pigs  born  in  the  second  half  of  this  year  will  supply 
the  bulk  of  sla.ughter  supplies  during  the  first  half  of  I966.    Thus,  hog 
slaugjiter  is  expected  to  stay  at  reduced  levels  th-rough  the  first  half  of  I966. 

Hog  prices  in  the  first  half  of  I966  likely  will  average  as  high  or 
higher  than  in  the  first  6  months  of  I965 .    Barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets  aver- 
aged $16.68  in  January-March  this  year  and  then  rose  to  $20.i;3  in  April-June. 
Hog  prices  next  winter  and  spring  may  drop  below  I965  levels  even  though  hog 
slaughter  rates  will  be  d.o\m,  if  the  total  supply  of  red  meats  and  poultry- 
increases  sharply    during  these  months.    Although  poultry  supplies  are  expected 
to  be  up  substantially  from  a  year  earlier,  supplies  of  red  meats  other  than 
pork  may  total  from  about  the  same  to  slightly  larger. 
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Table     2. — Hog-corn  price  ratio  during  fall  breeding  season.  United  States 
and  North  Central  Region,  arrayed  according  to  United  States  ratio, 
and  number  of  sows  farrowing  following  spring,  1935-65 


Year 

Hog-com  price  ratio 
September-December  l/ 

N-umber 

farrowing 
following 
spring 

Increase  or  decrease 
from  preceding  spring 
in  sows  farrowing 

United 
States 

Worth 
Central 
States 

Number 

:  Percentage 

1000  head 

1000  head 

Percent 

1935-5^  ■ 

1938 

17.2 

18.8 

8,692 

1,897 

27.9 

19^+2 

±1  .c^ 

iR  k 

JJsJ  •  H- 

12,174 

'-J  .  1 

I9U8 

17.1 

17.5 

8,820 

987 

12.6 

1953 

15.8 

16.2 

7,669 

624 

8.9 

1  Qhl 

15.5 

16.3 

Q  684 

1,924 

24.8 

15.^ 

15.8 

9,179 

359 

4.1 

193T 

15.3 

16.7 

6,795 

618 

10.0 

19^6 

IU.8 

15.6 

8,548 

471 

5.8 

1935 

li;.7 

15.8 

6,954 

1,487 

27.2 

1950 

13.5 

13.7 

9,484 

305 

3.3 

195^ 

12.8 

13.0 

8,347 

678 

8.8 

1945 

TO  T 

8.077 

-  ?  7 

19U3 

12.1^ 

9,246 

-2,928 

-24.1 

19^ 

12.3 

13.4 

8,302 

-     944  ■ 

-10.2 

n  Q^Q 

X  rr.  .  u 

8  p47 

-  l4.4S 
~       H-H-  J 

1951 

11.5 

11.6 

8,311 

-1,173 

-12.4 

1952 

11.3 

11.8 

7,045 

-1,266 

-15.2 

1  Q1x7 

11.2 

11.2 

7  8?^ 

-  715 

-  8.4 

1911-0 

10.0 

10.6 

7,760 

-  487 

-  5.9 

1936 

ok 

6,177 

-  777 

-11.2 

1955-65 

1965 

2/18-20 

1958 

:  17.9 

18  A 

7,996 

TI5 

9.8 

i960 

17.2 

18.0 

7,029 

239 

3.5 

1957 

16.9 

17.7 

7,281 

87 

1.2 

1962 

16. 7 

17.3 

7,132 

109 

1.6 

1961 

:  16.7 

17.2 

7,023 

6 

-  .1 

196I+ 

13.7 

^,,986 

-  643 

-  9.7 

1963 

13 

13.6 

6,629 

-  503 

-  7.1 

1956 

12.3 

12A 

7,194 

-  461 

-  6.0 

1959 

12.2 

12.5 

6,790 

-1,206 

-15.1 

1955 

11.4 

11.5 

7,655 

-  692 

-  8.3 

1/  Based  on  prices  received  'by  farmers,      2/  Forecast, 
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Table  3. --Farrowing  intentions  for  early  spring  pigs  and  actual 
farrowings,  percentage  change  from  a  year  earlier^  19S7  to  date 


.  December-  . 
.  February 
. intentions  . 

Reported  farr 

ov.'ings 

Year 

December- 

February 

f>Iarch-I>lay 

December 

-May 
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IC  states 
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in  September 

Production  to  Expand 
in  1966" 


Producers  in  10  Com  Belt  States  reported  intentions,  as  of  SeiDtember  1 
to  have  the  same  number  of  sows  farrov  dioring  December  1965-Febnaary  1966  as 
they  did  in  these  months  a  year  earlier.    This  is  a  change  from  the  pattern  of 
smaller  pig  crops  that  began  in  late  I963. 

DuJTing  the  second  half  of  this  year  the  decline  in  the  level  of  -Parrov.-n^s 
from _ a  year  earlier  has  been  narrowing.    There  were  10  percent  fewer  sows  ^arrov- 
ing  m  the  June-Aug^ast  period,  but  only  5  percent  less  are  expected  in  Septe-iber- 
November.    Moreover,  producers  p2^n  to  farrow  the  same  number  of  sows  in  December- 
February  as  in  these  months  a  year  earlier.    The  decline  in  ho^  production 
apparently  has  beg^jn  to  t^orn  aro^and  and  March-May  farrowings  next  year  are 
expected  to  be  up  from  year-earlier  levels . 

-i-T,  Recline  in  com  prices  this  fall  and  continued  favorable  bog  Braces 

likely  will  lead  to  at  least  a  moderate  expansion  in  next  spring's  farrowin-s 
In  fact,  when  very  favorable  prices  have  prevailed  in  the  past,  i^roducers  have 
increased  the  size  of  their  operations  rather  sharply.    Early  this  year  th- 
number  of  sows  slaughtered  was  down  by  about  the  same  T^ercentage  from  196^  levels 
as  the  slaughter  of  barrows  and  gilts.    However,  sow  slaughter  in  July  was  do^m 
30^ percent  while  barrows  and  gilts  were  off  only  6  percent.    A  similar  situ^-t.'on 
existed  in  August.    Reduced  sow  slaughter  is  a  further  indication  that  producer-s 
are  initiating  an  expansion  in  their  operations. 
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Table     U. --Distribution  of  farrowings  and  hog 
slaughter,  by  qixarters^  19^9  to  date 


Farrowings 

Commercl 

al  slaughter  2/ 

Dec-  : 

Mar . -  : 

June-  : 

sept . - 

July- 

:  Oct.- 

:     Jan . - : 

Apr  .- 

Feb.  1/: 

May 

Aug.  : 

Nov. 

Sept . 

:  Dec. 

:     Mar .  : 

June 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet . 

19^9 

11.7 

U9.6 

17.5 

21.2 

18.9 

30.7 

27.3 

23.1 

1950 

11.6 

^9.1 

17.3 

22.0 

18.8 

29.7 

27.1 

2k.k 

1951 

12.8 

1^8.7 

.18.1 

20.k 

19.6 

29.3 

28.9 

22.2 

1952 

1^.1 

U8.0 

19.3 

18.6 

20.6 

31.7 

27.6 

20.1 

1953 

Ih.l 

^7.0 

20.5 

18.  U 

21.6 

30.8 

26.1^ 

21.2 

195^ 

16.1 

hk.3 

21.8 

17.8 

21.0 

29.6 

27.7 

21.8 

1955 

17.9 

kl.9 

21.3 

18.9 

19.8 

30.1 

28. li 

21.7 

1956 

19.8 

39.8 

20.6 

19.8 

22.2 

29.6 

25.9 

22.3 

1957 

19.^- 

39.1 

21.7 

19.8 

23.1 

28.7 

25.3 

22.9 

1958 

20. k 

3^-. 9 

23.9 

20.8 

22.0 

26.6 

27.1 

2^.3 

1959 

21.6 

35.0 

23.7 

19.7 

22.6 

28.1 

26.^ 

22.9 

i960 

19.8 

33.7 

2k.2 

22.3 

23.1 

26.3 

26.2 

2k.  3 

1961 

19.5 

3^-7 

23.9 

22.0 

22.1 

27.2 

26.2 

2k. ^ 

1962 

19.6 

33.6 

2^.1 

22.7 

21.5 

27.2 

26.6 

2k.J 

1963 

19.7 

3^.2 

2U.I 

22.0 

22.5 

27.4 

26.6 

23.6 

196k 

19.5 

3^.8 

2U.I 

23.7 

22.8 

28.9 

26.0 

22.3 

1965  3/ 

19.9 

33.6 

23.8 

22.7 

1/  December  of  previous  year.    2/  Quarters  correspond  approximately  to  those 
of  f arrowing  year  beginning  July  as  shovm  in  stub.     3/  Estimate  based  on 
September  intentions . 


An  overall  expansion  of  about  3  "to  5  percent  in  the  December  1965-May  I966 
pig  crop  likely  would  lead  to  a  similar  increase  in  slaughter  supplies  late  in 

1966.  V/ith  such  a  moderate  gain,  hog  prices  during  late  I966  likely  would  be 
down  only  slightly  from  this  fall's  level.    However,  previous  hog  cycles  suggest 
there  is  a  danger  of  over-expansion  large  enough  to  result  in  extremely  depressed 
prices .     If  producers  expand  production  next  spring  and  into  the  fall  of  I966 

by  10  percent  or  more,  slaughter  supplies  will  be  up  sharply  by  late  I966  and  in 

1967.  Such  an  increase  would  likely  lead  to  severely  reduced  prices  and  incomes 
to  hog  producers  beginning  around  the  closing  months  of  next  year. 
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Table    5. --Spring  pigs  saved,  pork  supplies  and  hog  prices 
the  following  August -February,  I953-65 


Spring  pig  crop 


Niimber 


52,852 
57,610 
53,12i; 
51,263 

51,35^ 
56,620 
i+7,282 
50,i^i+l 

^9,731 
50,966 

^7,912 
^3,227 

^3,200 

U5,ooo 
46,700 
kQ,koo 


Percentage 
change 
from 
previous 
year 


Total  or  average  for  following  August -February 


Commercial 
slaughter 


Number 


Pork 
produced 


Consumption 
per  person  of 

commercially 
produced  pork 


1000  head      Percent    '  1000  head    Mil.  lb.  Pounds 


-13.0 
10.2 
9.0 

-  7.8 

-  3.5 

.2 
10.3 
-16.5 

6.7 

-  l.k 

2.5 

-  6.0 

-  9.8 

0 

+  h 
+  8 
+12 


39, 31^+ 
43,768 

50,719 
46,368 
43,806 
45,400 
51,210 

45,315 
47,069 

47,891 
50,727 
48,402 
1/44,700 

44,550 
46,250 
48,050 
49,850 


5,265 
5,885 
6,680 
6,051 
5,736 
6,151 
6,929 
6,263 

6,538 
6,776 
7,260 
7,004 

1/6,520 

6,500 
6,750 

7,000 
7,250 


32.1 
34.4 
38.8 
35.3 
33.1 
34.5 
38.3 
34.8 
35.4 
36.2 
37.4 

36.5 
1/33.6 

33.1 
34.3 
35.6 
37.0 


Price  received 
by  farmers 

for  hogs,  per 
100  poimds 


Dollars 


23.10 
18.30 
13.10 
16.00 
18.40 
18.10 
12.60 
16.60 
16.60 
16.30 
14.80 
15.40 
1/20.50-21.50 


17    Forecast , 
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CATTLE 

Commercial  cattle  slatighter  in  the  third  quarter  continued  above  year- 
earlier  levels.    For  the  first  8  months  of  this  year,  the  number  slaughtered  was 
up  more  than  5  percent.    Beef  production,  however,  was  up  less  than  1  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.    Production  did  not  increase  proportionally  because  of 
lighter  average  marketing  weights  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  cows  and  heifers 
made  up  a  larger  proportion  of  total  slaughter,    Altho\:igh  marketings  out  of 
feedlots  were  up    2    percent  during  the  first  half  of  1965?  steer  and  heifer 
beef  production  under  Federal  inspection  was  down  5  percent. 

All  the  increase  in  numbers  slaughtered  this  year  has  occurred  in  cows 
and  heifers.    Cow  slatighter  gained  the  most — up  30  percent  through  A\;igust — while 
heifer  slaughter  was  up  approximately  15  percent.    For  the  first  8  months  of 
this  year,  steer  slaughter  averaged  approximately  5  percent  below  year-earlier 
levels.    After  holding  approximately  7  percent  larger  thaji  year-earlier  levels 
during  the  first  quarter,  steer  slaughter  feU  below  in  the  second  quarter  and 
continued  at  reduced  levels  through  September, 

Fed  Cattle  Marketings  Up; 
Prices  Strong 

There  apparently  were  more  fed  cattle  marketed  in  the  third  quarter  than 
in  the  second  quarter  or  in  the  third  qxiarter  a  year  earlier.    Steer  and  heifer 
beef  production,  however,  probably  was  near  or  slightly  below  year-earlier  levels 
due  to  lighter  marketing  weights  and  a  larger  proportion  of  heifers  in  the 
slaughter  mix. 

The  JvHy  1  inventory  of  cattle  emd  calves  on  feed  in  32  States  totaled 
7.5  million  head,  up  9  percent  from  J\ily  1,  196^1-,    Cattle  feeders  stated  inten- 
tions to  market  6  percent  more  cattle  out  of  feedlots  diiring  the  third  quarter 
than  the  k,l  million  marketed  during  the  third  quarter  of  196^.    Based  on  re- 
ported monthly  marketings  in  5  States — California,  Arizona,  Texas,  Colorado  and 
Nebraska — for  which  data  are  available,  marketings  in  the  third  quarter 
apparently  averaged  somewhat  above  year-earlier  levels,  although  marketings 
probably  were  not  as  large  in  all  States  as  July  1  reported  intentions.    In  the 
5  States,  marketings  during  July  and  August  totaled  1.2  million  head,  up  approx- 
imately 9  percent  from  I96U.    However,  Nebraska  producers,  with  stated  intentions 
on  July  1  to  market  650,000  head  or  I9  percent  more  during  the  third  quarter 
act\ially  marketed  2  percent  less  diiring  July  and  August  than  a  year  earlier, 
California  feeders,  who  reported  plans  to  market  3  percent  more  cattle  during 
the  third  q-uarter  than  a  year  earlier,  marketed  25  percent  more  during  J\ily  and 
August  than  in  these  months  of  I96U. 
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Table    6. --Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  cattle, 
by  months,  I96U-65 


Chica^ 

10 

Kansas 

City 

Good 

feeder 

feeder 
calves 

Month 

Choice 

steers 

Utility  covs 

steers 
500-800  lb. 

Choice 
steer 

±yO^■ 

.  19D> 

±yO^■ 

.  1905 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

January 

22.61 

2k. 28 

13.19 

12.80 

21.32 

19.56 

26. 01 

22.85 

February 

21.3^ 

2k. 02 

13.51 

13.37 

20.76 

19.^1 

26.16 

23.16 

March 

21.56 

2k. 31 

ik.^Q 

13.89 

20.92 

20.05 

26.61^ 

23.92 

April 

21.28 

25.63 

l4.8li 

Ik. 2k 

19.82 

21.19 

25.29 

25.lii 

May 

20.52 

26.88 

li^.53 

Ik.  96 

19.i^l 

22.27 

2i^.l7 

25.75 

June 

21.57 

27.68 

1^.39 

15.67 

19. 8T 

22.88 

2U.O2 

26.10 

July 

23.hk 

26.88 

13.68 

15.i^9 

19.08 

22.68 

23.42 

25.85 

August 

25.28 

27.22 

13.85 

15.32 

18.66 

22.52 

22.90 

25.i^l 

September 

26. 07 

1/27.06 

1^.30 

1/1^.95 

19.38 

1/22. 6U 

23.12 

1/26.07 

October 

25.07 

12. 9U 

18.83 

22.63 

November  : 

2k. 6h 

12.53 

19. k2 

22.82 

December 

12.50 

19.06 

22.^4-5 

Average  : 

23.12 

13.7^ 

19.71 

2i^.li^ 

17    September  is  ii— week  average. 


Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Division,  C&M3. 


Fed  cattle  prices  continued  strong  in  the  third  quarter  at  most  Midwest 
markets,  but  prices  on  West  Coast  markets  came  down  during  July  and  August 
beca\ise  of  the  large  increase  in  fed  cattle  marketings  in  California.  Choice 
steers  at  Chicago  averaged  $27. 06  per  100  pounds  in  September,  down  slightly 
from  the  Jwne  high  of  $27.68,  but  $1.00  above  the  year-earlier  level  of  $26.07. 
Choice  steers,  900-1,100  pounds  at  Visalia,  California,  averaged  $25.88  in 
August,  $1,68  above  year-earlier  levels,  but  $2.31  below  the  J\me  average. 
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Continued  strong  consumer  demand,  smaller  per  capita  supplies  of  steer 
and  heifer  beef,  as  veil  as  curtailed  supplies  of  competing  red  meats  kept  fed 
cattle  prices  up.    Steer  and  heifer  beef  production  ■'onder  Federal  inspection 
totaled  1,993  million  poionds  during  July  and  Augu.st--do>/n  h  percent  from  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier,  even  though  steer  and  heifer  slaughter  vas  down 
only  1  percent . 

The  continuation  of  ma-rketing  at  lighter  weights,  brought  about  by  the 
willingness  of  cattle  feeders  to  move  fed  cattle  out  of  feedlots  as  soon  as 
the  desired  grade  was  reached  and  by  the  change  in  grade  standards  contributed 
materially  to  the  price  strength  in  recent  months.    For  exainple,  if  feeders 
had  fed  their  cattle  to  the  marketing  weights  of  I963-6U,  steer  and  heifer 
beef  production  during  July-August  would  have  toto.led  about  1  percent  larger 
rather  than  down  h  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    This  additional  production 
wm\ld  have  put  substantial  pressujre  on  cattle  prices,  even  though  production 
of  pork  and  lamb  was  domi.  from  last  year . 

Fed  cattle  marketings  in  the  fourth  qua-rter  will  depend  primarily  on 
the  level  of  feedlot  placements  and  marketings  that  occurred  during  the  third 
quarter.    This  data  will  not  be  ava.ilahle  until  after  the  quarterly  Cattle  and 
Calves  on  Feed  Report  is  issued  on  October  I5 .    However,  recent  sta.tistical 
information  on  cattle  suggest  that  marketings  out  of  feedlots  probably  were 
up  during  July-September  and  that  third  quarter  placements  may  not  have  been 
much  different  from  last  year.    In  this  event,  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed 
on  October  1,  19^5^  may  have  been  only  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
As  a  result,  marketings  out  of  feedlots  likely  will  be  up  only  moderately 
during    the  fouj^th  quarter.    Beef  production,  especially  of  fed  beef,  is  also 
likely  to  be  up  somewhat.    Although  marketings  of  nonfed  steers  and  heifers 
and  cows  will  be  seasonally  large,  they  probably  will  be  no  larger  than  in 
1961^. 

An  increase  in  fed  beef  production  as  well  as  a  substantial  increase  in 
broiler  product ion- -up  more  than  10  percent--will  put  some  downward  pressure 
on  beef  prices  during  the  fourth  quarter.    However,  substantially  smaller 
supplies  of  pork  and  lamb — do^-m  at  least  8-10  percent--and  strong  consumer 
demand  will  give  additional  support  to  beef  prices.    On  balance,  prices  may 
decline  slightly  during  the  fourth  quarter,  but  they  are  expected  to  average 
above  the  $2^.57  for  October-December  196h . 

An  analyses  of  the  Cattle  and  Calves  on  Feed  Report  to  be  issued  on 
October  I5  and  a  long  range  outlook  for  cattle  will  be  included  in  the 
November  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  to  be  released  on  November  IC . 
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Table    J. --Steer  and  heifer  beef  production  \inder  Federal 
inspection.  United  States,  by  month,  I963-65 


Month 


Steer  beef  production 


Heifer  beef  production 


1963 

.  196i^ 

;  1965 

;  1963 

'.  196^ 

;  1965 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb . 

lb. 

lb . 

lb . 

lb . 

lb . 

.Tsi  Tin  Q  TMr 
0  d-ii  U-dx  y 

678 

77k 

788 

21^4- 

2U6 

P  c  u  i.  U-Cti.  y 

701 

70I1. 

iq6 

210 

221 

662 

768 

222 

23U 

269 

April 

710 

81^0 

713 

21^ 

2U2 

May- 

782 

888 

732 

227 

211 

237 

June 

732 

910 

761  . 

199 

235  ~ 

250 

July 

730 

858 

727 

221 

220 

251+ 

August 

737 

766 

71k 

230 

229 

298 

September 

:  689 

757 

228 

259 

October            ;  • 

7^8 

782 

279 

280 

November 

632 

696 

233 

238 

December 

660 

786  . 

2U2 

256 

STEER  AND  HEIFER  BEEF  PRODUCTION 


MIL.  LB. 


JAN.  APR.  JULY  OCT. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.   ERS  3966  -  65  (  9  )      ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
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Grade  Premiims  Decline 

Price  spreads  between  Prime  and  Choice  steers  and  Choice  and  Good  averaged 
$2.02  and  $1.9^  per  100  pounds  during  the  second  quarter,  52  and  2k  cents  above 
January-Iferch  average  spreads  and  83  and  91  cents  above  a  year  earlier.  How- 
ever, after  reaching  a  high  of  $2.39  and  $2.02  per  100  pounds  in  April,  price 
differentials  declined  during  the  summer  as  larger  marketings  came  out  of  feed- 
lots  and  supplies  of  nonfed  slaughter  animals  declined.    During  the  first  3 
weeks  in  September  the  margin  between  Prime  and  Choice  averaged  $1.51  while 
the  margin  between  Choice  and  Good  averaged  $1.6o.     In  addition,  premiums  paid 
for  heavier  weight  animals  within  the  same  grade  also  declined  slightly  this 
summer. 

Price  premiums  for  highly  finished  cattle  are  expected  to  average  at  least 
as  large  as  year  earlier  this  fall  but  may  be  under  pressure  by  the  end  of  the 
year.    With  the  possibility  of  a  larger  supply  of  cattle  in  feedlots  and  record 
feed  grain  production,  marketings  of  heavier  cattle  during  the  fourth  quarter 
are  likely  to  exceed  year-earlier  levels.    Prospects  for  record  feed  grain 
production  and  the  possibility  of  some  wet  com  may  encourage  feeding  to  heavier 
weights  this  fall  and  winter.    This  would  tend  to  increase  supplies  of  fed 
beef. 

Feeder  Cattle  Supply 
Above  I96U  Levels' 

Feedlot  placements  probably  continued  near  year-earlier  levels  during  the 
third  quarter  in  response  to  positive  feeding  margins  and  the  continuing  favor- 
able outlook  for  fed  cattle.    Even  if  placements  during  the  third  quarter 
averaged  near  year-earlier  levels,  the  supply  of  feeder  cattle  available  for 
feedlot  placement  during  the  rest  of  the  year  and  into  I966  is  probably  slightly 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Furthermore,  with    the  5    percent  reduction  in 
steer  slaioghter  so  far  this  year,  the  current  supply  of  steers  available  for 
feedlot  replacements  is  probably  up  slightly.    However,  large  gains  have  occurred 
in  heifer  slaughter  this  year.    This  and  the  strong  demand  for  additions  and 
replacements  for  breeding  herds  likely  will  reduce  the  supply  of  heifers  to 
levels  near  or  below  a  year  earlier. 

Increased  calf  slaughter  this  year,  in  conjunction  with  a  total  calf  crop 
that  was  up  only  slightly — 130,000  head — likely  will  result  in  about  the  same 
number  or  even  a  smaller  supply  of  calves  this  year.    However,  based  on  the 
Increase  in  beef  cows  last  year,  the  beef  calf  crop  this  year  is  estimated  to 
be  up  about  3  percent.    As  a  result,  the  supply  suitable  for  feedlot  placement 
is  larger  than  Indicated  by  the  modest  increase  in  the  total  calf  crop  this 
year. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  rose  sharply  in  the  second  quarter  in  response  to  the 
strong  dCTiand  for  feedlot  placements .    The  demand  for  heavy  feeders  was  except- 
ionally strong,  since  these  animals  could  be  moved  after  only  a  short  period 
in  the  feedlot.    As  a  result,  prices  of  heavier  feeder  animals  averaged  near 
feeder  calf  prices  dviring  much  of  June  and  into  July.    However,  demand  for 
feeders  slackened  in  July  and  August  due  to  the  large  number  of  cattle  on 
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Table  8^ — Steer  prices  at  Chicago  by  weight  group 
and  differences  between  grades,  by  months,  1964-65 


Prime 

'Difference  in  prices 

between  Prime  and 
'Choice  (all  weights) 

Month  ] 

1964 

'  1965 

900-1100 : 1100-1300 : Margin 
lbs .     :    lbs .      :  1/ 

900-1100 : 1100-1300 : Margin 
lbs.     :      lbs.    :  1/ 

'   1964    ;  1965 

Pol. 

23.39 
22.60 

22.1k 

22.31 
21.46 
22.09 

23.91 
25.64 
26.47 
25.37 

24.58 


Pol. 

23.25 
22.11 
22.62 
22.47 
21.72 

22.93 
24.49 
26.36 
27.29 
26.09 
25^76 
25.07 


Pol. 

-.14 
-.49 
-.12 
+.16 
+.26 
+.84 
+.58 
+.72 
+.82 
+.72 
+*62 
+.49 


Pol. 

24.94 
24.90 
25.29 

26.58 
27.69 
28.15 
27.25 
27.84 


Pol. 

25.40 
25.34 
26.07 

27.52 
28.70 
29.05 
27.92 

28.59 


Pol. 

+.46 
+.44 
+.78 

+.9^ 
+1.01 
+.90 
+.67 
+.75 


Pol. 

.67 
.64 
.81 
.88 
1.18 
1.49 
1.15 
1.07 
1.32 
1.22 
1^09 
1.17 


Pol. 

1.31 
1.36 
1.84 

2.39 
1.98 
1.68 
1.24 
1.44 


Choice 

Pifference  in  prices 
between  Choice  and 
Good  (all  weights) 

1964  ' 

1965  : 

900-1100 
lbs. 

: 1100-1300 
:  lbs. 

: Margin' 
1/  ; 

900-1160 : 
lbs.  ; 

1100-1300 
lbs. 

:Ife,rgin' 

:  ^ 

1964  ; 

1965 

•  Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Jan. 

:  22.87 

22.50 

-.37 

23.93 

24.34 

+.41 

1.09 

1.67 

Feb. 

:  22.10 

21.26 

-.84 

23.88 

24.14 

+.26 

.75 

1.65 

Miar . 

:  22.17 

21.74 

-M 

24.30 

24.80 

+.50 

.76 

1.80 

Apr. 

:  21.67 

21.51 

-.16 

25.20 

26.01 

+.81 

.75 

2.02 

May 

:  20.67 

20.70 

+.03 

26.56 

27.28 

+.72 

l.o4 

1.85 

J\me 

21.39 

21.68 

+.29 

26.97 

27.64 

+.67 

1.32 

1.96 

July 

:  23.05 

23.46 

+.41 

26.18 

26.82 

+  .64 

1.56 

1.82 

Aug. 

:  24.76 

25.31 

+.55 

26.68 

27.41 

+.73 

1.86 

1.48 

Sept. 

:  25.45 

26.22 

+.77 

1.67 

Oct. 

:  24.48 

24.94 

+.46 

1.44 

Nov. 

:  24.23 

24.56 

+.33 

1.32 

Pec . 

23.59 

24.02 

+.43 

1.46 

1/  Amount  1100-1300  lbs.  is  above  90d-1100  lbs. 
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STEER  AND  CALF  PRICES 


$  PER  CWT. 


30.0 


20.0 


1964 


1965 


Feeder  steer  calves 


 Feeder  steers 


Slaughter  steers 


JAN.  JULY 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


JAN. 


JULY 


JAN 


CHOICE  AT  OMAHA. 

NEG.  ERS  3965-  65  (  9  )      ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


feed  July  1.    Average  prices  for  feeder  cattle  declined  slightly  through  August, 
with  the  largest  decline  being  for  heavier  feeders.    As  a  result,  there  is  cur- 
rently a  more  normal  price  margin  between  heavier  feeders  and  calves. 

In  recent  weeks,  feeder  cattle  prices  have  increased.    There  has  been 
renewed  interest  for  feeder  animals,  fed  cattle  prices  have  stayed  steady,  and 
cattle  are  being  held  on  the  ranges  as  a  result  of  good  forage.     In  late  Sep- 
tember, Choice  steer  calves,  300-550  pounds,  Kansas  City,  were  averaging  near 
the  June  level  of  $26  per  100  pounds,  while  Choice  steers  weighing  5OO-8OO 
pounds  averaged  $25,  approximately  85  cents  to  $1  below  June  levels.  Unless 
there  is  a  sharp  drop  in  fed  cattle  prices,  feeder  cattle  prices  likely  will 
continue  strong  into  the  fall  and  may  decline  only  modestly  as  the  seasonal 
movement  from  the  range  increases.    Prospects  for  above-average  wheat  pasture 
\7ill  also  give  strength  to  feeder  prices. 

Steer  Verses  Heifer  Feeding 

The  narrow  price  differential  between  slaughter  steers  and  heifers  last 
year  and  early  this  year  and  the  differential  between  steer  and  heifer  feeder 
cattle  prices  encoxaraged  the  feeding  of  heifers.     This,  plus  the  smaller  number 
of  steers  available  for  feeding  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  resulted  in  more 
heifers  being  placed  on  feed  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.    On  April  1 
there  were  5  percent  more  heifers  on  feed  than  on  April  1,  I96U,  and  the  number 
of  heifers  on  feed  July  1  was  up  13  percent.     This  situation  likely  continued 
through  the  summer. 
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Table    9. — Prices  per  100  po\mds  at  Omaha  for  Choice  Slaughter  and  Feeder  steers 
and  heifers  and  price-  diff erentialsj  hy  months  196i4--65 


Choice  slaughter  animals 

Price  differential 

Month 

Steers 

Heifers 

between  steers 

cLIlU.   lie  ilexes 

196k  ; 

1965 

I96I+ 

1965 

I96I+ 

;  1965 

Dol. 

Dol. 

rii-ii 

UOJ-  . 

Dol. 

T\r\  1 

JJO  J.  . 

Janiiary 

22.  OU 

22.90 

n±,  (  [ 

22.1+9 

1 

Ill 

February 

20.65 

22.1+^ 

C-t-  .  T  J 

21.02 

22 .10 

-  .37 

•  33 

March 

20.91 

23.08 

pn  Qk 

22.^9 

•  ^j 

•  °y 

April 

20. kk 

2I+.35 

20 .62 

23.67 

-  .18 

■  .68 

May 

19.9^ 

25.88 

20.12 

25.29 

-  .19 

.59 

June 

01  )\C\ 

.OO 

.21+ 

'  .62 

July 

22.95  ^ 

26.30 

22. kk 

25.1+2 

.51 

.88 

An  fn  1  ci" 

2^1.52 

26.I1.2 

O'i  '^0 

21+.80 

.93 

1.62  , 

ocp  L-cIuOcr 

2i+.95 

di .  px 

1.1+1+ 

October 

23.91 

22 .98 

.93 

November 

23.51 

22.81+ 

.67 

December 

22.81 

PP  pR 

.53 

Choice 

feeder 

cattle 

Price  differential 

500-000  pound 

500- 

750  pound 

between  steers 

Steers 

Heifers 

and  heifers 

196U  ; 

1965 

I96I+ 

1965 

I96I+ 

:  1965 

Dol. 

Dol. 

DoJ.. 

Dol. 

Doa, 

Januafy 

23.99 

21.50 

19.30 

1.99 

2.20 

February 

2*4-. 12 

21.69 

22.19 

19.50 

1.93 

2.19 

March 

22.17 

23.75 

PP  PfH 

19.80 

-  .03 

3.95 

April 

22. 6U 

23.00 

20.90 

20.55 

I.7I+ 

2.1+5 

Hay 

21.89 

21J-.29 

20.30 

22,06 

1.59 

2.23 

June 

21. 5i; 

25.32 

19.91 

22.75 

1.63 

2.57 

July 

21.95 

25.75 

19.85 

23.00 

2.10 

2.75 

August 

21.81+ 

25.75 

19.38 

23.00 

2.1+6 

2.75 

September 

22.1+7 

20.25 

2.22 

October 

21.83 

20.06 

1.77 

November 

21.70 

19.62 

2.08 

December 

21.36 

19.1+1 

1.95 

Choice 

feeder 

calves 

300-550  pound 

300-500  pound 

Price  differential 

Steers 

Heifers 

between  steers 

and  heifers 

1961+  : 

1965 

I96I+ 

1965 

■  196k 

;  1965 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Janmry 

27.25 

23. 7^+ 

2I+.60 

20.25 

2.65 

3.^+9 

February 

27.19 

23.52 

21+.81+ 

20.25 

2.35 

3.27 

March 

27.00 

23.1+0 

21+.25 

20.55 

2.75 

2.85 

April 

25.65 

2I1-.61 

22.88 

21.22 

2.77 

3.39 

May 

25.19 

26.25 

22.1+1+ 

22.69 

2.75 

3.56 

June 

2U.75 

27.65 

22.25 

2I+.O8 

2.50 

3-57 

July 

2I+.53 

27.75 

22.11 

21+.50 

2.1+2 

3.25 

August 

21+.30 

27.75 

21.62 

2I+.5O 

2.68 

3.25 

September 

21+.35 

22,00 

^.35_ 

October 

23.92 

21.51 

2.1+1 

November 

21+.16 

21.00 

3.16 

December 

23.56 

20.37 

3.19 
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The  large  increase  in  heifer  marketings  pushed  up  the  price  differential 
between  slaughter  steers  and  heifers  at  Omaha  from  approximately  kO  cents  in 
January  to  over  $1.60  in  August.    However,  the  price  differential  between 
feeder  steers  and  heifers  did  not  increase  as  much.     In  January,  Choice  500-750 
pound  heifer  feeders  were  selling  for  $2.20  less  than  Choice  5OO-8OO  pound 
steer  feeders;  in  August,  heifers  were  selling  for  $2.75  less  than  steers.  The 
differential  between  steer  and  heifer  feeder  calves  has  remained  approximately 
the  same. 

Considering  the  relative  price  spreads,  heifer  feeding  is  currently  less 
attractive  than  earlier  this  year.    Furthermore,  a  strong  demand  for  herd 
replacements  likely  will  give  additional  price  strength  to  heifers  in  coming 
months.     If  this  occurs,  steer  feeding  may  be  relatively  more  profitable  than 
heifer  feeding. 

Cow  Slaughter  Continues  Large 

Cow  slaughter,  which  increased  substantially  in  the  second  half  of  I96U, 
continued  well  above  year-earlier  levels  through  August  and  into  September.  In 
August,  cow  slaughter  in  federally  inspected  plants  totaled  6IO  head — an  increase 
of  29  percent  over  August  I96U.     In  January- August ,  cow  slaughter  averaged  30 
percent  above  year-earlier  levels.    Although  cow  slaughter  will  continue  sea- 
sonally large  during  the  next  several  months,  it  likely  will  decline  from  cur- 
rent levels  and  may  average  near  year-earlier  levels  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Cow  prices  this  year  have  averaged  moderately  above  year-earlier  levels 
despite  the  substantial  increase  in  slaiighter.     In  the  first  k  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember, Utility  cows,  Chicago,  averaged  $lU.95  per  100  pounds,  58  cents  above 
a  year  earlier.     The  strength  in  cow  prices  this  year  reflects  a  cutback  in 
imports,  a  sharp  reduction  in  nonfed  steer  and  heifer  sla\ighter,  and  strong 
consumer  demand. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

Sheep  and  Lamb  Slaughter  Down, 
Prices  Up  Sub s t ant i ally 

Commercial  slaugnter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  first  8  months  of  this 
year  totaled  8.6  million  head,  down  11  percent  from  I96U.    Although  slaughter 
was  below  a  year  earlier  each  month,  decreases  varied  materially  from  month  to 
month.     The  decrease  in  slaughter  was  due  mainly  to  the  smaller  lamb  crop  this 
year — down  2  percent — and  the  holding  of  ewe  lambs  for  additions  to  breeding 
flocks . 

Lamb  prices  went  up  as  slaughter  supplies  fell.    Prices  received  by 
farmers  for  lambs  through  Aiigust  this  year  averaged  13  percent  higher  than  in 
the  same  period  in  I96U.    Prices  of  both  slaughter  lambs  and  feeders  shared  in 
the  advance. 

Slaughter  lamb  prices  increased  sharply  in  January  and  February  and  then 
again  in  April  and  May.     The  large  increase  in  January  and  February  was  due  to 
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Table  10. --Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  livestock, 
by  months,  I96U-65 


Month 


Barrows  and  gilts 
at  8  markets  l/ 


196^ 


1965 


Sows  at 
8  markets  l/ 


I96I+ 


1965 


Choice  lambs 
at  Denver 


i96ii-   ;  1965 


Choice  feeder 

laimbs  at 
S.  St.  Paul 


196U   ;  1965 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
Jume 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Average 


Dol. 


Dol. 


16.06 

l^.TO  17.01 

IUA8  16.98 

l^+.l6  17.63 

Ih.Qk  20.29 

15.83  23.38 

17.11  2U.27 

17.05  2^4-. 67 

16.76  3/22.98 
15.39 

15.55 

15.31   


Dol.  Dol. 

12.02  13.10 

12.51  1^.62 

12.63  15.01 

12.29  15.26 

12.i+9  17.^^ 

12.85  20.10 

13.hk  20.83 

13.78  22.32 

1^.28  3/20.7^-1- 
13.05 
11.85 
12.3^ 
12.8I1. 


Dol.        Dol.  Dol. 


Dol, 


19.12  21.98  17.61+ 

20.17  23.08  19.60 

21.39  23.53  21.01+ 

22.65  2/  20.1+8 

22. Qk  27.1+0  2/ 

23.20  26.98  19.10 

22.82  25.32  18.29 

22.77  2I+.2U  18.85 

22.533/23.70  18.91+3/22 

21.76  18.66 

20.56  19.01 

20.23  19.60 

21.56  19.20 

.  2/  No  prices  quoted. 


2I.7I+ 
23.18 
23.08 

2/ 
22.75 
20.73 
22.25 

22.25 

•p 


1/  Average 
3/ September 


for  all  weights 
is  l+-week  averas 


at  Midwest  markets 


Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Division,  C&MS. 

the  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of  lanibs  on  feed  on  January  1,  I965  and  the 
resulting  cutback  in  fed  lamb  supplies.    The  larger  than  visual  spring  price  in- 
crease vas  the  result  of  continued  cutback  in  lamb  production.    Also  aiding 
lamb  prices  was  the  moderate  reduction  in  beef  production  and  substantially 
smaller  pork  supplies. 


After  reaching  a  high  of  altnost  $27.90  per  100  pounds  in  early  June, 
(choice  lambs  at  Denver),  lamb  prices  declined  more  than  $4  to  approximately 
$23.50  in  mid-September.    In  addition  to  the  lisual  seasonal  decline,  a  modest 
pickup  in  beef  production  contributed  to  the  summer  decline  in  slaughter  lamb 
prices . 


Both  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  have  been  dovn  this  year.    In  the  first 
8  months,  sheep  slaughter  under  Federal  Inspection  accounted  for  a  little 
less  than  5  percent  of  total  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter,  the  same  proportion  as 
in  these  months  of  1964.    With  the  reduced  total  slaughter,  however,  sheep 
slaughter  in  January -August  was  down  approximately  Ik  percent,  5  percent  more 
than  the  decline  in  lamb  slaughter.    Prices  received  by  farmers  for  sheep 
during  this  period  averaged  6  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  because  of 
smaller  mutton  production,  reduced  imports  of  mutton,  and  renewed  interest 
in  ewes  for  breeding. 
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Table  11. --Choice  feeder  lambs  and  slaughter  Isjnbs:     Price  per 
100  po-ands,  Denver,  by  months^  196^1  to  date 


Month 

Feeder  lambs  l/ 

Slaughter  lambs 

1965  : 

Difference 

:  1904 

1965  : 

Difference 

Dol . 

Dol . 

Dol. 

Dol . 

Dol. 

Dol. 

January 

-L  f  .  ( 1 

20  .00 

+  3.17 

TO  TO 

21. 9" 

1    0  Q.C 

+  2  .oc 

February 

-LO  .93 

21.70 

+  2.05 

c:U  .  ±  ( 

23.08 

+  2.91 

March 

OA 

22 .12 

4  1.  50 

0 1  00 
21.39 

23.53 

4-  2 .  lu- 

April 

^rU  .  0  f 

0  / 

22  .05 

0  / 

0  / 
£/ 

May 

dl.dO 

00  0)i 
22  .04 

27.i^0 

+  U.56 

June 

if  U  .  (  f 

0  / 
£/ 

£/ 

0  0  OA 

^3  .^"-^ 

oA 
cD .  yo 

July 

20.18 

22.89 

+  2. 71 

22.82 

25.32 

+  2.50 

1  Q 

22.ij-T 

+  2.90 

.  f  ( 

2^.24 

+  l.i^7 

September 

20.i^3 

22.53 

October 

20.80 

21.76 

November  : 

20.08 

20.56 

December  : 

19.79 

20.23 

Average  : 

20.08 

21.56 

1/  Wooled  60-6Q  lbs.,  January-April  and  October-Decrember ;  Spring '60--75  lbs.., 
May-September.      2/  No  prices  quoted. 


Favorable  Fall  Lamb  Prices 

As  in  196^4-,  the  outlook  for  fall  lamb  prices  is  more  favorable  than  in 
other  recent  years .    Prices  so  far  this  year  have  responded  to  smaller  slaughter 
supplies  and  smaller  per  capita  supplies  of  other  red  meats .    Although  beef 
supplies  this  fall  may  average  somewhat  above  year -earlier  levels,  pork  supplies 
are  expected  to  be  dovn  substantially,  and  lamb  production  is  expected  to 
continue  reduced.    With  continued  small  slaughter  supplies  of  lamb,  the  seasonal 
decline  in  lamb  prices  this  fall  is  expected  to  be  moderate.    Prices  this  fall 
are  expected  to  average  above  the  level  of  $20.85  (Choice  slaughter  lambs, 
Denver)  in  October-December  196^+. 

Althoxigh  higher  slaughter  lamb  prices  than  last  fall  are  expected,  re- 
turns to  lamb  feeders  are  likely  to  be  smaller  because  of  narrower  feeding 
margins.    In  mid-September,  the  price  differential  between  Choice  slaughter 
lambs  and  Choice  feeder  lambs  was  considerably  narrower  at  most  major  markets 
than  a  year  earlier.    Choice  slaughter  lambs  at  Denver  were  selling  for  3^ 
cents  more  per  100  poimds  than  Choice  feeder  lambs,  compared  with  $2.25  more 
in  mid-September  last  year.    At  Kansas  City  the  price  of  slaughter  lambs  was 
$2.^5  more  than  feeder  lambs  compared  with  $5.38  more  a  year  earlier. 
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300  -A 


2501- 


200 
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WEEKLY  LAMB  PRICES 


$  PER  CWT. 

28 


20 
18 


1964 


1963 
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Feeder  l&mb  Prices  To 
Continue  Strong 

The  strong  increase    in  slaughter  lamb  prices  has  been  reflected  in 
feeder  lamb  prices  this  year.    In  August,  Choice  feeder  lambs  at  South  St.  Paul 
averaged  $22.25^  up  $3.^0  from  a  year  earlier.    Prices  of  feeder  lambs  rose 
further  diiring  September. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  outlook  for  slaughter  lambs  and  the  holding 
back  of  ewe  lambs  for  breeding  flocks,  feeder  lamb  prices  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue strong  through  the  fall  months  and  to  average  well  above  the  year -earlier 
level  of  $19  per  100  pounds  at  South  St.  Paul. 

Conditions  of  Range  Feed  and  Sheep 
Above  a  Year  Earlier 

On  September  1,  range  feed  conditions  in  the  Western  Range  States  was  82, 
compared  with  75  a  year  earlier  and  JQ  for  the  5 -year  average.  The  condition  of 
sheep  in  these  States  was  86,  up  h  points  from  a  year  earlier  and  3  points  above 
the  5 -year  average. 

Partly  as  a  res\xlt  of  better  range  conditions  this  year  sind  the  holding 
back  of  ewe  lambs,  shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  sheep  and  lambs  into  the  8 
North  Central  States  have  been  down  sharply.    A  total  of  1,075^000  head  was 
shipped  during  January -August,  down  26  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Shipments 
in  August  totaled  190,679  head,  39  percent  less  than  in  August  1964. 

Wool  Production  Down  k  Percent 

U.  S.  production  of  shorn  wool  is  estimated  at  213^1  million  poiinds, 
grease  basis,  for  1965  (including  Alaska).    This  is  h  percent  less  than  in  196k. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  shorn  and  to  be  shorn  in  I965  is  estimated  at 
25,285,000  head,  k-  percent  below  the  n\irober  shorn  in  1964.    The  reduction  in 
sheep  shorn  and  to  be  shorn  as  well  as  production- -4  percent --is  the  same  in 
the  Western  sheep  States  (11  Western  States,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas)  and  in 
the  35  Native  or  "fleece"  wool  States. 

MEAT  PRICES 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Meat  Prices 

Wholesale  prices  of  all  meats  declined  moderately  during  the  summer  in 
response  to  consumer  resistence  to  the  sharp  spring  price  increases,  and  the 
slightly  larger  supplies  of  beef- -particularly  fed  beef- -than  in  the  second 
qmrter.    However,  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  the  wholesale  price  for 
Choice  beef  at  Chicago  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  September  was  up  3  percent, 
pork  loins  were  up  9  percent,  and  lamb  was  up  2  percent. 
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Table   U'. - 

-'Wholesale  dres 

jed  meat 

prices,  less 

than  carlot 

basis,  at  selected  markets 

for  beef. 

pork ,  and 

lamb,  1964  to 

date 

Choice 

steers  600-700  lb 

New  York 

Year 

Jan. 

:        Feb.  : 

Iter. 

:  Apr. 

:  May 

:      June  ; 

July  : 

Aug.  : 

Sept  - 

Oct.  : 

Nov.  : 

Dec  - 

196lt 

Dollars  per  100  pounds 

39-B5 

3B.11 

37. 7B 

37-89 

37.16 

38.35 

1*0.85 

42-36 

43.03 

41.86 

40-85 

39-98 

1965 
By  week 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

1*0.30 

39.50 
39-lt5 
1*0.25 
1*0.75 
1*0.75 

1*0.35 

1*0.25 
1*0.25 
1*0.65 
1*0.25 

1*0.29 

39.85 
39.1*5 
39.75 
1*1.25 
1*1.15 

1*1.78 
1*1.25 

1*1.75 
1*1.75 

1*2.35 

1*1*. 60 

1*3.75 
1*1*. 05 
1*1*. 55 
1*6.05 

1*6.21* 

1*6.50 
1*6.85 
1*5.75 
1*6.05 
1*6.05 

1*4.63 

1*1*. 88 
1+1*. 65 
1*4.50 
44.50 

45.02 

45.00 
45.25 
45.40 

45.0c 

45.00 
45.25 

45.40 

45.0c 

1961* 

Chicago 

39.32 

3B.31 

37-75 

37-27 

36.08 

37.12 

39.86 

42.06 

42.88 

41.32 

40.85 

39-78 

1965 
By  week 

1 

2 

3 

1* 

5 

1*0.1*0 

39.25 
1(0.12 

U0.75 
1*0.50 

1*0.25 

39.1*6 

39.75 
39.35 
39.25 
39.50 

1*0.20 

39.75 
39.25 
1*0.00 
1*1.12 
1*0.88 

1*1.53 

1*0.88 
1+1.38 
1*1.75 
1*2.12 

1*1*. 03 

1*3.38 
1*3.75 
1*3.88 
1*5.12 

1*5.51* 

1*5.92 
1*5.65 
I+U.65 

1*5.75 

1^5.75 

44.48 

45-25 
44.55 
44.12 

44.00 

44.14 

43.88 
44.25 
44.12 

41*.^! 

44.25 
44.33 
44.12 

43.50 

1961* 

Los  Angeles 

39.00 

38.92 

39.11* 

38.91* 

37.1*1* 

38.31* 

41.23 

40.74 

41.35 

40.23 

39-69 

1*0-20 

1965 
By  week 

1 

2 

3 

U 

5 

1*0.  Ul* 

1*0.38 
1*0.25 
I1O.50 
1*0.50 
1*0.50 

39.76 

1*0.25 
39.56 
39.50 
39.75 

1*0.09 

1*0.00 
1*0.00 
1*0.00 

39.91* 

1*0.50 

1*1.38 

1*0.91* 

1*0.91* 
1*1.62 
1*2.00 

1+3.81 

1*2.62 
1*3.50 
1*1*.  06 
1*5.06 

1*5-71 

1*5.50 
1+6.1*3 

'+5-56 
'+5-38 
1*1*.  6? 

45.26 

45-75 
45-56 
45.25 

Ii4.50 

43.66 

44.38 
43-75 
43.43 

4'.0? 

42.88 
42.88 
42.90 
42 . 50 

Pork 

loins  8-12  lb. 

196I1 

New  York 

^3.^3 

U1.32 

1*0.91 

1*0.11* 

39.1*8 

1*6.  It 

50.31 

51-31* 

50.30 

47.80 

40.14 

40-30 

1965 
By  week 

1 

2 

3 

U 

5 

1*6.00 

1*2.00 
1*2.70 
1*7.00 
W.20 
1*6.10 

1*5.19 

1*1*. 90 
1*5.50 
1*5.10 
1*5.25 

1*5.1*2 

U6.O5 
1*5.95 
1*5.00 
1*6.1*0 
1*3.70 

1*5.28 

1*1*. 60 
1*1*. 00 

1*5.50 

1*7.00 

51.25 

1*8.00 
52.20 
52.90 
51.90 

58-71 

54.88 
58.1*0 
62.20 
60.20 
57.85 

57.08 

58.06 
59.00 
56.25 
55.00 

5f -30 

56.90 
55.60 
56.80 
56.20 

54.50 
55.75 
57.40 

56 .90 

1964 

Chicago 

1*1.02 

39.31* 

38.16 

39.00 

38.90 

1*5.61 

50.40 

51.45 

45.25 

45-7I* 

39.01 

39-49 

By  week 
1 
2 

3 
It 

5 

1*1*. 16 

1*1.50 
1*2.10 
1*5.25 
1*5.1*0 
1*3.90 

1*3.69 

1*3.62 
1*1*.  38 
1*3.25 
1*3.50 

1*1*. 31 

M*.56 
1*1*. 90 
1*1*. 00 
1*5.30 
U2.75 

1*1*.  22 

1*3.90 

1*3.00 
1*1*. 75 
1*5.25 

50.01 

1*7.12 
51.00 
51.90 
50.00 

57.72 

53.33 
57.50 
61.50 
59.1*0 
56.88 

55.84 

57.50 
57.20 
54.90 
53.75 

55 -2j 

55.30 
53.75 
56.25 
55.50 

53.00 
53.83 
5'+.75 
54.50 

196I1 

Los  Angeles 

1*1.77 

39.56 

39.81* 

39-93 

1*1.60 

1*7.36 

51.60 

52.84 

50.65 

48.69 

41.83 

1*2.03 

1965 
By  week 

1 

2 

3 

h. 

5 

1*6.70 

1.1*.  75 
1*3.19 
1*8.75 
1*8.25 
1*6.62 

1*6.36 

M*.88 
1*7.25 
1*7.00 
1*6.33 

1*6.60 

1*6.50 
1*6.88 
1*6.12 
1*6.75 
46,75 

1*7.13 

1*6.88 
1*6.75 
1*6.88 

1*8.00 

52.1*7 
1*8.00 

51*.  00 

55.00 
52.88 

59.82 

53.50 
59.12 
63.50 
62.38 

60.62 

58.28 

59.25 
60.50 
57.12 
56.25 

58.06 

58.00 
56.50 
59.38 
58.38 

55.62 
55.88 
58.05 
58.40 

Choice 

lamb,  1*5-55  lb. 

New  York 

1961* 

1*1.  3B 

1*1.82 

1*1*.  75 

1*5-68 

1*9.32 

50.92 

50.55 

51.78 

49.83 

47-08 

45-25 

44.51 

1965 
By  week 

1 

2 

3 

1* 

5 

1*7.31* 

1*1*.  25 
1*6.05 
1*7.15 
1*7.75 
1*6.1*0 

1*9.80 

1*9.00 
1*9.00 
1*9.60 
51.62 

51.69 

52.25 
51.15 
50.1*5 
51.85 
52.75 

52.75 

52.55 
52.25 
52.75 

53.1*5 

55.1*8 

55.50 
55.50 
55.30 
55.60 

56.13 

56.75 
57.75 
56.15 
55.35 
51*. 65 

53.01 

53.88 
53.65 
52.75 
51.75 

52-  52 

51-50 
52.50 

53-  25 
52.85 

51.10 

53.00 
53.40 

52.00 

Chicago 

196lt 

1*0.72 

1*1.12 

1*1*.  69 

1*5.52 

1*6.80 

51.31 

49.92 

50.38 

48.73 

46-50 

44.21 

43.15 

1965 
By  week 

1 

2 

3 

U 

5 

1*6.16 

1*3.50 
1*1*. 75 
1*5.50 
1*6.25 
1*8.12 

1*9. 56 

1*8. 75 
1*8.75 
1*9.75 
51.00 

51.38 

52.75 
51.25 
1*9.75 
50.88 
52.25 

52-53 

52.75 
51.88 
52.75 
52.75 

55.33 

52.75 
51*. 75 
51*.  75 
56.50 

55.88 

57.75 
57.50 
56.25 
55.00 

S2.88 

51.80 

52.75 
52.85 
51.50 
50.12 

50.84 

49.88 

51.00 
51.50 
51.00 

49.75 

50.58 
51.00 
50.70 

Los  Angeles 

1961t 

1.1.38 

1*1.00 

1*1.1*7 

1*5.33 

1*6-50 

1*7.31* 

49.23 

49.42 

50.22 

49.44 

48-38 

47-31 

1965 
By  week 

1 

2 

3 

U 

5 

1*7.75 

1.7.50 
1.7.00 
1.8.00 
1.8.00 
1.8.00 

U7.28 

1*7.75 
1*7.00 
1*7.06 
'*7.33 

1*7.90 

1*8.00 
1*8.00 
1*8.00 
1*8.00 
1*7.50 

1*8.00 

1*7.50 
51.12 
52.50 

52.50 

52.53 

52.50 
52.50 
52.50 
52.62 

55.82 

53.83 
55.50 
56.50 
57.00 
56.25 

55.38 

55.67 
55.75 
55.50 
54.62 

53.12 

54.00 
53.50 
52.50 
52.50 

52.25 
51.50 
51.50 
51.10 
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Table    13, — Average  retail  price  of  meat  per  pound, 
United  States,  by  months,  1959  to  date  1/ 

Pork,  retail  cuts  and  sausage 


Year 

-Ton 

Feb.  ' 

Apr. 

•Till  v 

Aug.  '.Sept.  ! 

:  Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

ct. 

ct. 

ct. 

ct. 

Ct. 

1  Q^Q 

-?  I  .  J 

P  f  .0 

58.0 

58.3 

57.9 

56.3 

57.0 

i960 

'  51. 7 

51. T 

52.8 

54.6 

55.9 

57.^ 

58.9 

59.6 

58.5 

58.9 

58.5 

59.0 

56.5 

1961 

:  59.3 

59.5 

59.3 

58.9 

57.7 

57.7 

58.9 

59.9 

60.8 

60.3 

58.2 

57. i+ 

59.0 

1962 

58.0 

57.9 

57.2 

57.7 

57.3 

57.8 

59.9 

61. 7 

64.3 

61.0 

59. 

58.9 

59.3 

1963 

:  58.5 

57.6 

56.5 

5^.9 

5^.7 

56.4 

58.8 

59.9 

59.6 

57.9 

56.5 

56.1 

57.3 

196!^ 

:  55.8 

55.8 

55.3 

5^.9 

54.6 

51^.8 

56.7 

57.6 

59.6 

58.3 

56.9 

56.2 

56.4 

1965 

.  56. 1^ 

56.9 

57.2 

58.0 

63.8 

68. U 

TO.  3 

Beef,  Choice 

grade 

1959 

:  82.6 

83.3 

8>.2 

83.3 

83.7 

83.3 

83.6 

82.0 

82.1 

82.2 

82.3 

81.9 

82.8 

i960 

'  81.5 

81.0 

81.2 

82.6 

82.1 

81.5 

80.9 

80.8 

80.0 

79.6 

79. 7 

80.5 

81.0 

1961 

82.1 

81.8 

81.3 

80.6 

19^h 

77.3 

76.3 

76.6 

77.7 

78.1 

79.0 

79.6 

79.2 

1962 

80.2 

80.8 

80.8 

81.1 

80.7 

79.8 

80.2 

81.6 

87.2 

85.5 

85.6 

85.8 

82.4 

1963  • 

85.5 

84.9 

83.1 

79.5 

79.6 

78.1 

78.8 

81.3 

81.0 

80.7 

80.4 

78.9 

81.0 

1964  < 

77.8 

78.2 

76.6 

76.6 

76.0 

75.^ 

77.3 

77.6 

80.7 

80.1 

79.1 

78.7 

77.8 

1965  : 

76.9 

78.4 

78.6 

78.4 

79.2 

84.2 

85.1 

84-0 

Lamb, 

Choice  grade 

1959 

69.2 

67.1 

67.1 

70.2 

72.0 

73.2 

72.8 

73.7 

70.4 

66.2 

65.9 

65.4 

69.4 

i960 

65.7 

68.0 

69.2 

68.0 

70.6 

72.0 

67.7 

66.8 

68.9 

67.6 

68.7 

68.7 

68.5 

1961 

66.8 

66.7 

66.1 

63.7 

62.9 

63.8 

63.3 

63.8 

65.1 

63.7 

64.1 

66.9 

64.7 

1962 

68.1 

66.5 

67.5 

67.1 

67.4 

71.2 

71.6 

70.9 

71.5 

70.3 

70.8 

70.7 

69.5 

1963 

71.8 

71.3 

69.7 

71.3 

71.4 

72.4 

72.2 

71.7 

71.6 

71.2 

71.1 

69.6 

71.3 

1964 

72.4 

70.9 

72.4 

71.1 

71.9 

72.9 

74.3 

75.9 

76.9 

76.4 

76.1 

76.4 

74.0 

1965 

75.5 

74.6 

76.2 

77.2 

77.8 

80.8 

83.0 

81. T 

Veal, 

retail  cuts 

1959 

:  80.2 

82.8 

79.9 

i960 

:  77.2 

78.5 

78.7 

1961 

.  77.6 

79.9 

79.^ 

1962 

80.9 

82.9 

82.4 

1963 

:  81.8 

83.6 

83.8 

1964 

:  82.2 

82.0 

82.4 

1965 

82.6 

83.8 

82.3 

82.5 
81.4 
78.4 
80.7 

81.4 
83.1 
82.1 


80.1 
79-9 
79.6 
82.5 
82.7 
82.4 

82.8 


80.5 
81.4 

78.7 
82.2 

83.7 
81.6 
81. T 


78.1 
82.1 
77.7 
82.8 
82.8 
81.9 
84.1 


79.6 
79.6 
79-7 
83.6 
82.4 
81.4 
84.3 


81.6 
78.0 
78.9 
82.3 
83.9 
82.2 


77. 0 
77.4 
79.8 
82.7 
83.8 
81.6 


73.6 
75.7 
79.9 
82.2 
82.1 
80.8 


78.1 
74.9 
79.1 
81.9 
83.6 
81.2 


79.5 
78.7 
79.1 
82.3 
83.0 
81.9 


1/  Some  retail  prices  differ  slightly  from  those  previously  published.    These  prices 
are  estimates  of  U.  S.  average  retail  prices  in  urban  areas  and  are  based  on  price 
data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Part  of  the  difference  between 
prices  in  this  table  and  those  formerly  published  was  caused  by  a  change  in  the  sample 
of  stores  from  which  the  BLS  collects  price  quotations.    Since  July  1964,  the  BLS  has 
collected  prices  in  50  urban  areas,  only  l4  of  which  were  in  the  group  of  46  xirban 
areas  where  prices  formerly  were  co]-lected.    The  retail  price  of  pork  now  published  is 
an  estimated  weighted  average  of  prices  of  the  principal  retail  cuts  and  sausage. 
Formerly,  prices  of  saxisage  were  not  included. 
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Wholesale  Choice  beef  prices  increased  sharply  in  the  second  quarter, 
then  fell  moderately  during  the  third  quarter  as  fed  beef  supplies  increased. 
In  early  September,  wholesale  beef  prices  at  Chicago  averaged  $UU.25  per  100 
pounds,  down  $1.25  from  June  but  $2  above  a  year  earlier.    VJholesale  prices  on 
the  West  Coast  fell  sharply  this  summer  as  marketings  out  of  feedlots  in 
California  increased  25  percent.     Choice  600-700  pounds  steer  carcasses  at 
Los  Angeles  averaged  slightly  less  than  $^3  per  100  pounds  in  early  September, 
$1.38  above  year-earlier  levels,  but  more  than  a  $1  lower  than  in  Chicago,  $2 
below  New  York. 

I^Jholesale  pork  prices  fell  sharply  in  August  and  September  as  supplies 
increased  seasonally.     In  early  September,  pork  loins  averaged  $53.50  per  100 
pounds  at  Chicago,  down  $U.25  from  June.     However,  wholesale  pork  prices  are 
averaging  approximately  $5,  some  12  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Wholesale 
lamb  prices  also  dropped  sharply  during  the  summer  and  in  late  September  were 
averaging  $U  to  $5  below  the  June  highs. 

Retail  meat  prices  continued  upward  in  July  in  response  to  increases  in 
farm  and  wholesale  prices  in  the  second  quarter.     In  July,  sausage  and  retail 
cuts  of  pork  averaged  68. U  cents  per  pound,  h.6  cents  above  June  and  11.7  cents 
above  a  year  earlier  while  retail  beef  prices  averaged  85. 1  cents  per  pound,  up 
0,9  cent  from  June.    Although  retail  beef  prices  declined  slightly  in  August, 
they  averaged  well  above  year-earlier  levels — up  8  percent.    Retail  pork  prices 
continued  upward  and  averaged  70.3  cents,  22  percent  above  year-earlier  levels. 

Beef  prices  during  the  rest  of  the  year  are  expected  to  average  only 
slightly  below  current  levels.    Pork  prices  are  expected  to  decline  this  fall 
as  slaughter  supplies  increase  seasonally,  but  will  continue  to  average  well 
above  those  last  fall.    Also,  since  wholesale-to-retail  marketing  margins  now 
are  narrower  than  average,  retail  pork  prices  may  not  completely  reflect  the 
expected  moderate  seasonal  decline  in  live  hog  prices. 

Wholesale  meat  prices,  especially  pork,  likely  will  decline  this  fall  as 
supplies  increase  seasonally  and  prices  received  by  farmers  decline.  However, 
with  the  farm-to-wholesale  margin  for  all  meats  averaging  2  to  3  cents  per 
pound  below  year-earlier  levels,  all  the  decline  in  prices  received  by  farmers 
may  not  be  reflected  in  wholesale  prices.    Wholesale  prices  of  all  meats  are 
expected  to  average  well  above  year-ago  levels  into  I966,  even  though  wholesale 
pork  prices  are  likely  to  show  a  greater  decline  than  other  red  meats. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  MEAT 

In  the  first  7  months  of  this  year,  meat  imports  were  down  a  fifth  from 
the  same  months  in  I96U.    Smaller  imports  of  beef  and  veal,  down  a  fourth  from 
196^4,  accounted  for  most  of  the  decline.    On  a  carcass-weight  equivalent  basis, 
beef  and  veal  imports  amounted  to  U87.9  million  pounds  in  January- July,  or  69 
percent  of  total  meat  imports.    Lamb  imports  of  6.8  million  pounds  were  down  8 
percent,  and  mutton  and  goat  imports  of  26.9  million  pounds  were  down  53  percent. 
Pork  imports,  however,  were  larger,  amounting  to  I82.7  million  pounds,  I9  percent 
more  than  in  January- J\xly  I96U. 
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Table  ri4-.--Meat  subject  to  U.  S.  import  quota  restriction:    Product  weight  of 
imports  by  months,  average  1959-63,  I96U  and  I965 


Year 

:  Jan. 

:  Feb. 

:    Max.  : 

Apr .     :  May 

:  June 

:  July 

:  1,000 
:  lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000  1,000 
lb.  lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1959-63 
Average 
1964 
1965 

^^7,3^2 
87,232 
28,181 

1^9,596 
hk,d73 
3U,i^99 

57,539 
68,877 
68,651^ 

54,254  48,514 
61,363  51,113 
32,4o4  52,329 

58,564 
98,152 

40,900 

67,110 
43,726 

58,512 

Aug. 

:  Sept. 

:  Oct. 

:      Nov .  : 

Dec.  : 

Total 

:  1,000 
.  lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,00c 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1959-63  : 
Average  ; 
I96I+  : 
1965  : 

8i^,131 
79,^53 

59,917 

76,055 
1+9,651 

61,599  56,106 
46,381+  55,726 

61,396 
53,363 

722,206 
739,913 

Pork  imports  have  been  running  larger  and  exports  smaller  this  year 
largely  because  of  higher  domestic  hog  and  pork  prices.    Also,  pork  production 
in  Europe  has  increased  substantially  this  year  and  prices  there  are  lower. 
In  January- J\aly,  U.  S,  exports  of  pork  amounted  to  30,3  million  pounds  (carcass- 
weight  equivalent)  compared  with  103.6  million  pounds  in  the  same  months  of 
1964,    This  sharp  decrease  in  pork  exports  accoiinted  for  almost  all  the  53  per- 
cent decline  in  total  U,  S,  meat  exports  in  Janiiary-July.    Lamb  and  mutton 
exports  of  1.1  million  pounds  were  2  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  However, 
somewhat  larger  beef  and  veal  exports  were  partially  offsetting.    Beef  and  veaJL 
exports  amounted  to  31.6  million  po\inds  in  January- Jiily,  3  percent  above  a  year 
earlier. 

Imports  of  meats  subject  to  U.  S,  import  quota  restriction  under  Public 
Law  88-482  ainotinted  to  375.4  million  pounds  (product  weight)  in  Janmry-August , 
down  30  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    Imports  of  these  meats  (fresh,  chilled, 
or  frozen  cattle  meat  and  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats  and  sheep, 
other  than  lamb)  during  I965  are  estimated  to  total  about  630  million  pounds. 
This  vol\jme  would  be  110  million  po\mds  below  1964  and  92  million  pounds  below 
the  1959-63  average. 
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USDA  BEEF  PURCHASES 

On  July  19,  USDA  annoimced  a  program  to  p\rrchase  frozen  ground  beef  for 
distribution  to  schools  taking  part  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program, 
Through  September  36.6  million  poiinds  had  been  purchased  at  approximately 
$15.3  million  (f#o,b,  costs).    These  purchases  represented  12, k  servings  per 
child  for  the  approximate  I8  million  school  children  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program, 

USDA's  plans  to  buy  canned  beef  in  natural  j\iices  for  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  were  annoimced  A\3gust  25,    Through  September,  purchases  under 
this  program  amounted  to  l4,8  million  pounds  at  an  f,o.b,  cost  of  $7.6  million. 

Purchases  in  these  programs  are  made  only  from  packers  or  processors 
operating  under  Federal  inspection  so  that  the  products  may  be  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce.    Vendors  also  m;xst  comply  with  provisions  of  the  Huunane 
Slaughter  Act  of  1958.    Funds  are  provided  \inder  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  commodities  mu^t  be  prepared  from  domestically  slaughtered  and  processed 
beef. 


The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  is  published  in 
January,  March;,  May,  July,  October,  and  November. 


The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for  release 
November  ^O,  I965. 
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MARKETINGS  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  CATTLE  ON  FEED* 


Forecasts  of  prices,  marketings  and  placements  of 
fed  cattle  are  only  as  good  as  what  can  be  observed  and 
deduced  from  relationships  in  the  past.    A  limiting 
factor  in  making  analyses  designed  to  measure  these  re- 
lationships has  been  the  lack  of  uniform  series  for  past 
years.    This  paper  has  two  objectives:     (l)  To  develop 
series  for  marketing  and  placements  and  (2)  to  test  the 
data  and  give  an  example  of  the  kind  of  analysis  possible 
in  using  such  a  series. 

Each  year's  report  of  beef  prices,  production,  and  inventory  re-emphasizes 
the  dramatic  and  continuing  shift  in  consumer  preference  for  beef  produced  from 
grain-fed  cattle.    The  ranchers  and  feeders  managing  this  $8  billion  industry 
have  responded  well  to  a  spectacular  increase  in  demand  for  a  quality  product. 
The  biologic  nature  of  the  production  of  feeder  animals  causes  delayed  adjust- 
ments in  the  production  of  fed  beef.    Consequently,  economic  gains  and  losses 
are  often  incurred  both  by  ranchers  and  feedlot  operators.    These  managers  need 
the  best  information  available  for  analyzing  the  current  position  of  the  firm 
or  ind\istry  aind  for  making  both  short-term  and  long-term  projections  of  produc- 
tion, prices,  and  expected  profits. 

Cattle  on  Feed 
Statistics 

This  rapid  shift  to  grain-fed  cattle  during  the  past  decade  has  also 
increased  the  need  for  separating  and  n«asuring  the  factors  affecting  the  sup- 
ply of  fed  beef.    As  a  consequence,  a  proliferation  of  studies  by  both  private 
and  public  analysts  have  been  started.    Almost  all  research  connected  with  this 
structural  change  in  the  beef  indvistry  draws  heavily  upon  feeder  cattle  place- 
ment and  fed  cattle  marketing  data  reported  by  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
of  USDA.    The  SRS  "Cattle  on  Feed"  report,  along  with  January  1  livestock  inven- 
tories and  market  prices,  constitutes  the  basic  core  of  data. 

In  1930,  SRS  began  reporting  January  1  numbers  of  cattle  on  feed  in  26 
States  (expanded  to  37  States  in  I960  and  to  39  States  in  I962).    In  1950,  the 
quarterly  report  of  feedlot  placements,  marketings,  and  cattle  on  feed  by  class, 
weight  group  and  length  of  time  on  feed  was  begun  for  3  States.    Coverage  was 
expanded  to  13  States  in  1955 •    Today  it  covers  32  major  cattle  feeding  States. 

Cattle  Placed  on  Feed 
and  Marketed 

A  limiting  factor  in  maJting  analyses  of  the  relationships  between  place- 
ments, marketings  and  prices  such  as  the  analysis  shown  later  has  been  the  lack 
of  published  uniform  time  series  data  covering  a  s\ifficient  nxamber  of  years  and 


*  By  Richard  Crom,  Marketing  Economics  Division,  and  Forrest  Walters,  Economic 
and  Statistical  AnalyBis  Division  of  the  Economic  Research  Service. 
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States.    This  section  develops  estimates  of  placements  and  marketings  for  39 
States  over  the  1955-6^  period  (see  tables  1  and  2).  l/    The  "stair-step"  lines 
through  the  body  of  the  tables  separate  reported  data  (above  the  line)  from 
estimated  data  (below).    The  relationship  established  between  marketings  and 
the  January  1  n\imber  on  feed  for  States  in  which  information  was  published  by 
SRS  was  vised  as  a  basis  for  estimating  marketings  in  other  States  for  which 
such  information  is  not  published.    Placements  are  estimated  as  a  residual  from 
the  identity:     (Placements  during  the  year)  =  (Marketings  during  the  year)  + 
(Change  in  January  1  nximbers  on  feed  frcm  the  previous  year.)    Reported  data  on 
marketings  comprised  Qk  percent  of  the  39-State  estimate  in  1955  and  96  percent 
in  1964. 

The  estimated  data  were  developed  in  two  parts.    First  the  gaps  in  the 
26-State  marketing  and  placement  data  were  filled  on  an  individual  State  basis. 
Then  an  aggregate  estimate  of  placements  and  marketings  was  made  for  the  11 
Southeastern  States,  New  York,  and  Maryland. 

Expansion  of  the  Data  to  26  States ;    January  1  n\ambers  of  cattle  on  feed 
in  each  of  these  States  have  been  reported  since  1955*    However,  placements  and 
marketings  were  reported  for  only  13  of  these  States  in  1955 -57^  1^  States  in 
1958*  and  21  States  in  1959*    Complete  placements,  marketings,  and  Janviary  1 
inventory  data  are  available  for  this  group  in  i960  and  subsequent  years. 

To  estimate  the  placements  or  marketings  not  reported  for  the  remaining 
13  States  in  1955-57,  6  States  in  I958,  and  5  States  in  1959,  a  turnover  ratio 
for  each  State  must  be  estimated.    This  turnover  ratio  represents  the  ratio  of 
marketings  of  fed  cattle  dxaring  the  year  to  the  number  on  feed  January  1.  2/ 
Missing  marketing  (and  resulting  placements)  data  can  be  estimated  as  the  prod- 
uct of  the  reported  Janviary  1  number  on  feed  and  the  estimated  turnover  ratio. 

States  where  marketings  are  not  reported  were  assumed  to  have  feeding 
programs  and  turnover  ratios  similar  to  States  in  the  same  area  for  which 
"Like  States"  are  shown  in  the  stub  of  table  3*    Since  marketings  for  all  of 
the  26  States  were  reported  for  1960-64,  turnover  ratios  were  calculated  from 
reported  data  and  compared  with  "Like  States"  (see  table  3)»    Then  the  average 
differential  in  turnover  ratios  between  these  paired  States  was  calculated 
for  this  period.    The  necessary  tuniover  ratios  were  estimated  in  the  1955-59 
period  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  1960-64  average  differential  from  the 
turnover  ratio  of  the  "Like  States."    These  1955-59  estimated  turnover  ratios 
are  shown  in  table  k. 


1/  Earlier  estimates  of  marketings  of  fed  cattle  from  26  States  were  made  by 
Harold  Breimyer.    These  estimates  appear  on  page  37  of  his  USDA  Tech.  Bui.  1253, 
"Demand  and  Prices  for  Meat"  published  in  I961.    The  principal  difference  in 
the  methodology  underlying  these  estimates  stems  from  the  additional  information 
gained  from  comparisons  of  1960-64  reported  data. 

2/  Different  turnover  ratios  can  be  computed,  such  as  the  ratio  of  fed  cattle 
marketed  during  the  ensuing  12  months  to  the  number  on  feed  October  1. 
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Table  3.-  Like  States,  tiirnover  ratio  and  adjxistment  in  ratio,  I960-64 


States 

;  i960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

:  Adjustment  in  ratio 
:  (average  of  5-ysar 
;      turnover  ratio 
:       differences ) 

Indiana 
Pennsylvania 
Difference  in 

ratio 

:  1.55 
•  1.76 

1.52 
1.58 
+.  UO 

1.4^ 
1.60 

J.  Til 

1.40 
1.55 

+  .15 

1.46 
1.54 

-L  aA 

J-   T  Q 
+  .Xj 

Minnesota 
Michigan 
Difference  in 

ratio 

:  IM 
■  1.35 

-.09 

1.34 
1.39 

1.35 
1.44 

1.25 
1.33 

_i.  aA 
+.  UO 

1.44 

1.22 

00 

- .  dd 

AO 
-  .  Kjd 

Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Difference  in 

ratio 

iM 
1.36 

Aft 
-.00 

1.34 
1.35 

+•01 

1.35 
1.39 

1.25 
1.24 

AT 

-.01 

1.44 
1.28 

T  (s 

Ac; 

South  Dakota 
North  Dakota 
Difference  in 

ratio 

l.i<-7 
1.42 
-.05 

1.58 

1.36 

00 
- .  dd. 

1.39 
1.37 

-  .Oii 

1.36 
1.17 

-.19 

1.80 

1^34 
- .  4d 

T  0 

-.19 

Texas 
Oklahoma 
Difference  in 

ratio 

1.92 
2.07 
+.15 

2.16 
2.20 
+.04 

2.34 
2.16 
-  .10 

1.99 
2.51 

2.03 
2.27 

_L  Ojl 

_i_    T  C 

+•15 

South  Dakota 

Mai  tana 

Dli Terence  in 

ratio 

l.lt-7 
1.64 

+•17 

1.58 
1.47 

-  .-LL 

1.39 
1.45 
+.UD 

1.36 
1.38 

+  •  Oil 

1.80 

1.51 

00 

AO 

-.OJ 

South  Dakota 

Wyoming 

Dii Terence  in 

ratio 

1.47 
1.49 

1.58 
1.32 

-.CO 

1.39 
1.53 

J.  lk 
+  .1'+ 

1.36 
1.39 

+.UJ 

1.80 
1.48 

aA 
-  .  UO 

Colorado 
IdaJao 

Dliierence  in 

ratio 

1.83 
1.67 

-.Id 

1.92 

1.64 

2.05 
1.83 
-  tdd. 

1.71 
1.55 

T  ^ 

1.86 
1.76 

T  0 

-.19 

Colorado 
New  Mexico 
uixxerence  in 

iTatlo 

1.83 

2.09 

J-  0^ 
+.  cfO 

1.92 
1.87 

AC 

-.05 

2.05 

2.02 

-.03 

1.71 
1.69 

AO 

1.86 

1^77 

-.09 

AT 

- .  ux 

Arizcxia 
Utah 

Ulrierence  in 

ratio 

1.76 
1.92 

J- 

+»xo 

1.75 
1.54 

-  . 

1.83 

1.46 
-•of 

1.61 

1.46 

-•I5 

1.84 
1.70 

Tk 

T  li 
-  .  XM- 

Arizona 
Nevada 

Difference  in 

ratio 

1.76 
1.41 

1.75 
1.23 

CO 

1.83 
1.29 
-•5'+ 

1.61 
1.76 

+•15 

1.84 
1.46 

•aA 

-•33 

California 
Washington 
Difference  in 

ratio 

2.40 
1.91 
-.49 

2.38 
2.33 
-.05 

2.36 
2.19 
-.17 

1.90 
2.05 
+.15 

2.18 
2.28 
+.10 

-.09 

California 
Oregon 

Difference  in 

ratio 

2.40 
1.77 
-.63 

2.38 
1.88 
-.50 

2.36 
2.03 
-.33 

1.90 
1.72 
-.18 

2.18 
1.73 
-.45 

-.41 
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Table  k,-  Adjiisting  ratio  and  pairing  States,  1955-59 


Pairing  States 

1955 

:  1956 

:  1957 

1958  ; 

1959 

Indiana 

l.i4-6 

1.^+7 

1.52 

l.i^7 

Pennsvlvania  (Ad i •  ) 

1.59 

1.60  1 

1.65 

1.60 

Minnesota 

1.43 

1A5 

1.4o 

I.U7 

Mich.igan  (Ad j  • ) 

1.^3 

1.38 

1.^5 

Minnesota 

l.ii-3 

l.i+5 

i.4o 

1.47 

Wisconsin  (Adi.  1 

1.38 

i.4o 

1.35 

1.42 

South  Dakota 

1.55 

1.57 

1.51 

1.56 

North  Dakota  (Ad j  * ) 

1.36 

1.38 

1.32 

1.37 

Texas 

1.72 

2.07 

1.89 

2.43 

Oklahoma  f Ad  i . ) 

1.87 

2,22 

2.04 

2.78 

South  Dakota 

1.55 

1.57 

1.51 

1.56 

Montana  (Ad j . ) 

1.52 

1.5^ 

l.it8 

1.53 

South  Dakota 

1.55 

1.57 

1.51 

1.56 

1.44 

Wvominff  (Ad  i . ) 

1.^7 

l.i<-9 

I.U3 

1.U6 

1.38 

Colorado 

1.9^ 

2.05 

1.91 

2.23 

Idaho  (Adi.) 

1.75 

1.86 

1.72 

2.0I4- 

Colorado 

1.9^ 

2.05 

1.91 

2.23 

1.91 

New  Mexico  f Ad  i . ^ 

1.93 

2,oj^ 

1.90 

2.22 

1.90 

Arizona 

1.85 

1.83 

1.77 

2.16 

Utah  ( Ad  i . ) 

1.71 

1.69 

1.63 

2.02 

Arizona 

1.85 

1.83 

1.77 

2.16 

1.95 

Nevada  f Ad  i . ^ 

1.52 

1.50 

\M 

1.83 

1.62 

California 

2.65 

2.1^3 

2.J^l 

2.89 

2.88 

Washington  (Ad j . ) 

2.56 

2.3^4- 

2.32 

2.80 

2.79 

California 

2.65 

2.43 

2.4l 

2.89 

2.88 

Oregon  (Adj.) 

2.2i+ 

2.02 

2.00 

2.1^8 

2.^+7 

/ 
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For  example,  the  turnover  ratio  in  Minnesota  during  1960-6^4-  averaged 
0.05  more  than  that  in  Wisconsin.    Therefore,  turnover  ratios  were  estimated 
for  Wisconsin  over  the  1955-58  period  as  O.O5  less  than  the  ratio  calculated 
from  reported  data  in  Minnesota.    Thvis,  in  1955 ^  Wisconsin  marketings  of  fed 
cattle  are  estimated  as  IO8  (January  1  number  on  feed)  x  I.38  (estimated 
T.R.)  =  lk9. 

Expansion  of  the  Data  to  37  States:    To  estimate  marketings  in  the  11 
Southeastern  States,  estimates  of  January  1  numbers  on  feed  for  1955 ~59  were 
also  required.    January  1  numbers  on  feed  in  the  11  Southeastern  States  diiring 
1960-64  averaged  k.Q  percent  of  the  Janviary  1  numbers  on  feed  in  the  26  States. 
January  1  nijmbers  on  feed  in  the  11  Southeastern  States  in  1955-59  were  assmned 
to  be  k,Q  percent  of  the  26-State  nvimbers  on  feed. 

The  turnover  ratio  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  cem  be  calculated  from  re- 
ported data  in  1962-64  while  data  from  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Mississippi  can  be  added  in  1964.    This  turnover  ratio  was  asstuned  to  hold 
for  all  11  States  during  1962-64.    In  the  1955 -61  period,  the  I962  turnover 
ratio  was  adjusted  according  to  the  change  in  the  average  turnover  ratio  of 
the  26  States. 

Cattle  feeding  in  the  Southeast  probably  increased  more  rapidly  in 
1960-64  than  in  the  1955-59  period.    If  this  is  true,  the  estimates  for  1955-59 
are  slightly  high. 

The  exapnded  37-State  data  is,  of  course,  the  s\m  of  the  expanded  26- 
State  data  plus  the  estimates  of  placements  and  marketings  in  the  11  South- 
eastern States, 

Expansion  of  the  Data  to  39  Slates ;    Jantiary  1  ntunbers  of  cattle  on  feed 
in  New  York  and  Maryland  were  0,42  percent  of  January  1  numbers  on  feed  in  the 
37  States  (26  States  plus  11  Southeastern  States)  in  I962,    This  ratio  (0,42 
percent)  was  gradually  reduced  to  0,20  percent  back  to  1955  to  account  for 
the  assiimed  general  increase  in  cattle  feeding  in  these  States  dioring  that 
period.    The  turnover  ratio  of  New  York  and  Maryland  was  assumed  to  equal  that 
of  Pennsylvania  (reported  or  estimated)  throughout  the  period. 

Thus,  the  final  estimate  of  the  39-State  data  consists  of  the  sum  of 
the  expanded  26-State  data  and  the  estimates  for  the  11  Southeastern  States, 
New  York,  and  Maryland. 

Factors  Explaining  the 
Number  Marketed 

The  total  number  of  grain -fed  cattle  marketed,  based  on  the  above 
estimates,  has  expanded  at  an  average  rate  of  5*3  percent  per  year  since  1955 * 
as  shown  in  Figure  1.    From  I955  to  1958,  about  4l  percent  of  all  cattle 
slavightered  were  grain-fed.    In  I958,  this  proportion  amounted  to  48.5  percent. 
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It  vent  up  to  about  5^  percent  in  1959  and  has  since  stayed  at  that  level.  Of 
course,  the  total  nimber  of  fed  cattle  marketed  depends  on  the  expected  returns 
from  feeding  cattle.    Retvims  to  cattle  feeding  3/  can  be  broken  into  2  com- 
ponents, returns  from  the  margin  and  returns  to  weight  gained.    However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  returns  to  the  initial  weight  of  the  feeder  animal 
(the  returns  from  the  margin)  often  are  negative,  but  total  returns  in  such  a 
case  may  still  be  positive.    For  example,  the  annual  average  price  of  Good  and 
Choice  feeder  steer  calves  at  Kansas  City  exceeded  the  annual  average  price  of 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  by  as  much  as  $6.19  per  100  pounds  during  1959-6^« 

Since  total  retvirns  can  be  broken  down  into  these  two  components,  it 
would  seem  that  the  expected  price  of  slaughter  steers  relative  to  feed  costs 
as  well  as  the  expected  margin  would  determine  the  n\amber  of  cattle  feedlot 
operators  are  willing  to  feed  and  market.    An  analysis  which  included  the 

3/  Returns  to  cattle  feeding  can  be  computed  in  one  of  several  ways.  For 
example,  consider  a  600-pound  feeder  steer  purchased  at  $2^.50  per  100  pounds, 
sold  as  a  l,050-po\md  Choice  steer  at  $25.50,  and  fed  at  a  total  of  22.5  cents 
per  pound  of  gain.    The  cattle  feeder's  profit  of  $19-50  on  this  animal  can 
be  calculated  by  one  of  two  methods.    The  usual  method  of  computing  total 
retxims  is  done  by  subtracting  from  the  total  value  of  the  slaughter  animal 
the  cost  of  buying  the  animal  and  total  feed  costs,  as  illustrated  above. 

+    Value  of  the  slaughter  steer    ($25.50/cwt. ) (IO.5  cwt. )  =  +  $267.75 

-  Value  of  the  purchased  ($24.50/cwt. )(6  cwt.)       =  -  $1^7.00 

feeder  steer 

-  Feed  costs  ($22.50/cwt.  gain) (4.5  cwt.  gain)  =  -  $101.25 
=    Total  Returns  $  I9.5O 

However,  an  alternative  way  of  computing  total  returns  would  consist  of 
dividing  total  returns  into  returns  from  the  margin  and  returns  to  the  weight 
gained .    Retvims  to  margin  would  be  the  difference  between  the  purchase  price 
of  the  animal  and  the  selling  price  times  the  weight  of  the  steer  when  it  was 
purchased.    Rettirns  to  the  weight  gained  would  be  the  difference  between  the 
selling  price  of  the  steer  and  the  cost  of  feeding  per  100  poxands  of  weight 
gained  times  the  weight  gained.    This  method  can  be  illtistrated  as  follows: 

+    Retxarns  to  margin  ($25.50  -  $2i+.50)(6  cwt.)       =  +  $6.00 

+   Returns  to  weight  gained    ($25.50  -  $22.50)(4.5  cwt.      =  +  13*50 

gained ) 


=    Total  Returns 


$19-50 
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MARKETINGS  OF  FED  CATTLE 
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July-June  beef-corn  ratio  kj ,  the  July-June  average  price  margin  3/ j  and  "the 
number  of  cattle  available  for  feeding  was  used  to  explain  the  estimates  of 
number  of  cattle  fed  and  marketed  during  1955 -6^ •  For  every  increase  of  1.4 
units  in  the  steer-corn  price  ratio,  the  number  of  cattle  fed  and  marketed 
increased  by  about  100,000  within  the  calendar  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
price  margin  seemed  to  have  only  a  negligible  effect  on  the  n\jmber  of  cattle 
fed  and  marketed. 


The  niimber  of  cattle  available  for  feeding  (calves,  heifers,  steers) 
obviously  sets  a  limit  on  the  number  that  can  be  fed  and  marketed  that  year. 
Only  these  animals  have  the  capacity  to  gain  weight  by  growth,  and  they  are 
the  classes  usually  used  for  grain  feeding.    When  the  effects  of  the  margin 
and  steer-corn  price  ratio  were  held  constant,  about  hj  percent  of  the  year- 
to-yesir  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  available  for  feeding  were  fed. 

This  analysis,  coupled  with  the  jxidgment  of  analysts  of  the  livestock 
indxastry,  indicates  that  the  estimates  are  reasonably  close  to  actual  marketings 
of  fed  cattle.    The  range  of  variation  inclxided  in  aggregative  estimates  of 
this  type  Cleaves  room  for  possible  error,  particularly  for  any  given  time  period 
or  any  given  State.    However,  this  technique  ha^  proven  useful.    As  it  is 
modified  and  improved,  these  estimates  can  be  made  more  precise. 

h_/  The  price  of  Choice  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  relative  to  the  price  of 
No.  3  yellow  com. 

5/  The  difference  between  the  price  of  Choice  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago 
and  the  price  of  Good  and  Choice  feeder  calves  at  Kansas  City  6  months  earlier. 


/ 
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Supply  and  distribution  of  meat,  by  months,  April  I965  to  date 


Commercially  produced 

Total  2/ 

SucdIv 

Distribution 

:  Civilian 

Meat  and 
period 

Produc- 
tion 

:  Begin- 

Exports 

Ending 
stocks 

Civilian 
consumption 

Produc- 

: consumption 

:  ning 
:  stocks 

Imports 

and 
shipments 

Milita.i*y  ; 

Per 

Total  ■  , 
person  1/ 

tion 

:             :  Per 
.  Total  .pei-son 

Beef: 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 

lb .             Lb . 

mi. 

lb. 

Mil. 

lb .          Lb . 

April 

May 

June 

1>23 
1,U31 
1,528 

2U5 
222 
205 

51 

80 
71 

8 
6 
7 

222 
205 
172 

kk 

l,liU5  7.6 

2nd  quarter 

^^,382 

2U5 

202 

21 

172 

July 

August 

September 

1,518 
1,568 

172 
168 

87 

93 

168 
Ilk 

3rd  quarter 

Veal: 

April 

t-lay 

June 

73 
66 
7h 

13 
13 
11 

1 

3 
1 

2/ 
1 

13 
11 

9 

3 

71 

2nd  quarter 

213 

13 

5 

1 

9 

July 

August 

September 

7T 
85 

9 
9 

1 
1 

9 
8 

3rd  quarter 

Lamb  and 
mutton : 

April 

May 

June 

55 

50 

 ^ 

11 

11 
11 

1^ 
6 
5 

1 

?/ 

11 
11 
10 

^/ 

58  .3 

2nd  quarter 

15!* 

11 

15 

1 

10 

July 

August 

September 

51 

52 

10 
10 

7 
9 

10 

9 

3rd 

Pork: 

April 

May 

June 

972 
803 
80h 

335 
335 
292 

36 
23 
28 

12 

10 
10 

335 
292 

22k 

21 

975  5.1 

2nd  quarter 

2,579 

335 

87 

32 

22k 

July 

A.ugust 

September 

75h 
80T 

22k 
176 

26 
27 

176 
130 

3rd  quarter 

All  meat: 

April 

i^y 

June 

2,523 
2,350 
2,'*55 

60k 
581 
519 

92 
112 
105 

21 
16 
18 

581 
519 
kl5 

68 

2,5^^9  13-'+ 

2nd  quarter 

7,328 

60k 

309 

55 

kl5 

July 

August 

September 

2,U00 
2,512 

kl3 
363 

121 
130 

363 
321 

3rd  quarter 

1/  Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  population  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies. 
2/  Includes  production  and  consumption  from  farm  slaughter. 
^  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Selected  price  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


Item 

;  Unit 

196'- 

l?^^5 

J'Jily  : 

August 

CATTLE  A!©  CALVSS: 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

Dollars  per 

2o 

.  100  pounds 

2u 

59 

35 

29 

.36 

2o 

12 

28 

66 

do. 

23 

kk 

25 

28 

2T 

68 

26 

88 

2T 

22 

do. 

21 

88 

23 

i4-2 

25 

.T2 

25 

06 

25 

Ik 

do. 

18 

^^3 

20 

3t 

22 

69 

22 

69 

23 

35 

do. 

16 

TO 

IT 

81 

20 

33 

20 

2T 

20 

58 

:  do. 

23 

15 

2h 

9^ 

2T 

lA 

26 

Tl 

2T 

01 

do. 

22 

19 

23 

T5 

26 

18 

25 

69 

25 

81 

do. 

22 

36 

23 

8t 

26 

.'*3 

26 

16 

26 

IT 

Cows,  Chicago 

do. 

13 

ko 

13 

i^8 

15 

.90 

15 

.36 

15 

38 

Utility   

do. 

68 

0? 

67 

to 

do. 

13 

l!+ 

13 

18 

iJl 

53 

It 

10 

13 

96 

do. 

11 

91 

12 

10 

13 

in 

13 

23 

12 

TO 

do. 

25 

18 

25 

88 

28 

21+ 

26 

80 

26 

30 

do. 

18 

81 

19 

30 

23 

88 

23 

22 

22 

9T 

Price  received  by  farmers 

do. 

18 

IC 

18 

20 

21 

50 

21 

20 

2C 

80 

do. 

12 

10 

11 

80 

\h 

50 

11+ 

20 

13 

90 

do. 

20 

30 

20 

60 

2k 

00 

23 

80 

23 

3C 

do. 

'  19 

ko 

19 

30 

23 

20 

22 

80 

22 

1+0 

HOGS: 

Barrows  and  gilts,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2  &  3,  Chicago 

do. 

17 

2h 

21 

2h 

81+ 

10 

do. 

IT 

80 

IT 

h^ 

23 

99 

2k 

TO 

25 

IC 

do. 

IT 

2T 

IT 

03 

23 

53 

2k 

hz 

2k 

92 

do. 

IT 

39 

IT 

3T 

23 

65 

2k 

5k 

2k 

93 

Barrows  and  gilts ,  8  markets  2/ 

do. 

IT 

11 

IT 

05 

23 

38 

2k 

2T 

2k 

6t 

do. 

13 

hi 

13 

95 

19 

98 

21 

02 

22 

38 

do. 

16 

00 

15 

80 

22 

50 

23 

10 

23 

80 

Hog-com  price  ratio  3/ 

lU 

3 

13 

9 

IT 

6 

18 

5 

19 

Ih 

2 

lU 

X 

18 

1 

IB 

q 

20 

2 

SHEEP  AHD  IAMBS: 

:  Dollars  per 

Sheep 

100  pounds 

do. 

5 

5T 

5 

T9 

6 

.26 

6 

Ok 

T 

do. 

5 

62 

5 

5T 

6 

T5 

6 

1+9 

6 

69 

Lamb 

do. 

23 

92 

■2h 

00 

26 

39 

2k 

62 

21; 

68 

do. 

18 

29 

18 

85 

20 

T3 

22 

25 

22 

25 

do. 

20 

TO 

20 

60 

2h 

30 

23 

30 

22 

60 

All  meat  animals: 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 

2T5 

3i^5 

3IA 

MEAT: 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

Dollars  per 

Steer  beef  carcass,  Choice,  5OO-60O  pounds  .. 

100  pounds 

39 

86 

h\ 

h^ 

5^ 

!A 

1+8 

kk 

11+ 

do. 

1+9 

92 

50 

38 

55 

92 

51 

80 

5C 

8k 

Composite  hog  products 

Including  lard 

Dollars 

18 

09 

18 

35 

23 

Tl+ 

2k 

Tl+ 

2!+ 

80 

do. 

25 

16 

25 

52 

33 

.02 

3h 

1+1 

3t 

1+9 

do. 

22 

50 

22 

81 

2T 

50 

28 

9T 

29 

35 

do. 

31 

68 

32 

12 

38 

T3 

1+0 

80 

1+1 

33 

juccludtng  lard 

do. 

20 

32 

20 

59 

2U 

99 

26 

25 

26. 

56 

do. 

36 

29 

36 

TT 

63 

k6 

88 

l+T. 

1+1+ 

Retail,  United  States  average 

Cents 

per  pound 

TT 

3 

TT 

6 

8U 

2 

85 

1 

81+ 

.0 

do. 

56 

T 

5T 

6 

63 

8 

68 

1+ 

TO 

.3 

do. 

T1+ 

3 

T5 

9 

80 

8 

83 

0 

81 

.•7 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

:  91 

8 

92 

5 

206 

6 

lOT 

5 

lOT 

.1 

99 

5 

100 

2 

108 

0 

111 

6 

112 

.5 

1/  Average  all  weights  and  gr^es 

2/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Baul,  and  Indianapolis. 
^/  Number  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs . 
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Selected  marketing,  slaiighter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  axid  meat 


Item 

:  : 
;    Unit  '. 

igbk  : 

1$65 

July  : 

August  : 

Jijme  : 

July  : 

August 

Meat  animal  marketings 

: 

116 

3/  125 

112 

109 

107 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

.  . 

8  Com  Belt  States 

:  1,000  : 

338 

359 

588 

328 

533 

179 

31k 

136 

113 

191 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 

Number  slaughtered 

2,162 

2,125 

2,219 

2,238 

2,337 

1,306 

1,198 

1,181 

1,135 

1,127 

U06 

i4-25 

1+68 

1+81 

556 

k26 

hlk 

535 

580 

61c 

2h 

28 

35 

1+2 

1+1+ 

385 

38it 

378 

387 

1+28 

1,113 

1,020 

966 

976 

973 

U,928 

k,Qkl 

It,  717 

l+,l+29 

i+,750 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

1,025 

1,009 

1,008 

1,000 

990 

219 

223 

216 

218 

217 

9h 

9h 

95 

97 

97 

2h9 

2k2 

2I+7 

2I+2 

237 

Average  production 

580 

580 

598 

572 

566 

122 

12k 

120 

122 

121 

h6 

k6 

hi 

1+8 

1+8 

lk9 

Ikk 

11+8 

II+8 

1I+7 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  • . 

...:  do. 

60 

59 

60 

60 

62 

31 

31 

30 

28 

26 

lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . 

12 

13 

12 

11 

11 

Total  production 

:  Million 

1,281+ 

1,289 

1,230 

1,276 

1,318 

liT 

1+8 

1+5 

1+7 

52 

51 

h6 

^5 

1+6 

1+6 

73^ 

695 

698 

656 

699 

15^ 

11^8 

1W+ 

122 

122 

CoraiBerciaJ.  slaughter  l/ 

Number  slaughtered 

:  1,000 

:  2,660 

2,611 

2,701+ 

2,717 

2,835 

:  593 

607 

553 

569 

63I+ 

:  1,266 

1,168 

1,068 

1,080 

1,087 

:  5,798 

5,708 

5,1+79 

5,11+2 

5,529 

Total  production 

:  Million 

1,528 

1,?18 

:  1,5^5 

l,i+77 

1,568 

:  81 

81+ 

71+ 

77 

85 

:  58 

53 

U9 

51 

52 

:  853 

Qlk 

801+ 

751+ 

807 

:  172 

166 

160 

137 

138 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

168 

:  287 

281+ 

205 

172 

:  13 

13 

11 

9 

9 

:  18 

17 

11 

10 

10 

:  kl3 

321 

292 

22I+ 

176 

:  826 

72k 

610 

1+93 

M+2  ■ 

1/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

2/  Incl\ide6  stocks  at  canned  meats  in  cooler  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 

2/  Preliminary. 
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